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Automatic 


GAS 


Satisfaction 4&2 


@ The satisfaction of selling 
hot water service. Of selling LOSS 
an automatic water heater | EMME RE AE ABE | 
that delivers an unrestricted — : 
flow of hot water. A flow of hot water that is equal to rl 
the flow from cold water faucets. “Hot water as fast as 

cold” as it were. 




















@ The satisfaction of selling an automatic water heater 
that eliminates capital investment. A Kompak requires 
no separate or larger meter. 


@ The satisfaction of selling automatic water heaters 
“wild” without consideration to water pressure, flue, or 
sas conditions. For where there's gas you can always 
sella Kompak. A separate service is never required. 


@ The satisfaction of knowing that Kompaks eliminate 
your high peak and can be sold “wild” on any street 
without fear of burdening the main irregardless of how 
small it may be. 
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Coke Handling System at Lawrence, Mass. 


Modern Installation Made Recently Proves Effective 


By H. B. MOSLEY 


\ modern coke handling, sizing and storage plat end of the retort houses he capacity ot Ss pit 1s 
for gas house coke has recently been completed and ample for the nightly output of the retort house. This 
put in successful operation at the plant of the Law eliminates the necessity of operating the telpher and 
rence Gas Company, Lawrence, Mass. The problem — screening plant at night and thus reduces the cost of 
at this plant was to take run of oven coke from the — handling. 
retort house to a sizing and bagging plant, or to The coke is lifted from the night storage by the 
ground storage, providing at the same time whole telpher and may be dropped into a hopper with swing- 
coke and breeze within convenient reach of the water ing chute which builds a pile in front of the water 


gas and boiler houses. 

lhe Lawrence plant is very similar to the coke 
handling plant at the Lynn (Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Company, which plant was put in operation in the 
latter part of 1915. It is another link in the chain of 
plants making good, salable coke in New [England 
where coke is competing with anthracite coal for use 
in bakeries, ete. 

Every gas man knows that marketable coke must 
be evenly sized, bright and shiny and that small coke 
and breeze is practically waste. The problem, there 
fore, of handling coke to produce this is further ap- 
preciated when the character of coke is analyzed. 
(‘oke can be compared to an emery wheel, on account 
of its abrasive qualities, which if disregarded will 
wear out your handling apparatus. Again coke is 
like an egg, it must be handled very gingerly so as 
not to make too much breeze and last coke 1s a sponge 
because it absorbs moisture rapidly. Coke which is 
wet will be soggy and black and will not sell. 

















‘ne 
The Lawrence svstem was built to respect all three 

sides , General view of the plant 
General Arrangement of System gas house; o1 may be put in ground storage; or may 
be dropped into a fifteen-ton steel bin suspended from 
lhe accompanying plan shows the relative posi the bridge supporting the monorail track. Under 
tions of the origin of the coke and its three points of | this conveyor is an apron feeder which conveys the 
delivery, water gas house, screening and bagging Cal to the screening station, The hopper is used to 
plant or ground storage. If the material to be han- ¢qualize the movement of coke from the intermittent 
dled were coal instead of coke there would be anv telpher to the continuous apron feeder. The feeder 
number of available machines for the purpose. When itself elevates the coke about twenty-five feet dis 
it is considered that the coke in ground storage must Charging it to the screen and consists of three-six- 
be reclaimed the problem immediatelv points to a teenth-inch beaded metal slots riveted between two 
erab bucket, and for this particular plant a grab Strands of nine-inch-pitch steel roller chain. Feeder 
bucket on a monorail telpher. A grab bucket mav Operates in a rigid steel frame having eighteen inches 
be lowered to the pile before it is opened, thus ré high sides on its carrying run. Uhe coke discharges 
ducing the drop and minimizing breakage \lso, over the end of the apron feeder in a steady stream 
when a grab bucket digs, only a small portion of the to the screen. Provision is made between the feeder 
material handled comes in contact with the bucket and screen for the future installation of an adjustable 


ke  two-roll coke crusher, which can be set to crush to 


shell. This reduces wear on the bucket. On a col 
he any size product that the demand dictates 


handling grab the power wheel is mounted upon 
arm to be out of the mate rial . . The Screen 

Coke from the retorts is delivered by a de Brouwer 
conveyor to a reinforced concrete Storage pit at the Che correct type ct screen to use for coke 1s by no 
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means ar easy problem. lwo types may be used, 
either the vibrating screen or the rotary screen. The 
former is preferred in the New England district and 
was consequently instalied at Lawrence. 

The advantages of the vibrating screen over the 
rotary screen are: 

Vibrating screen produces a minimum amount of 
breeze (respects the quality of coke). 

It is highly efficient as all the screen surface is 
active and agitation causes the coke to separate. 


se“ 99 
*7 OF 
Css 





To prevent vibration in the supporting structure. 
the screen is made in halves and eccentrics set at 180 
deg to oppose the motions. The halves are made as 
light as possible consistent with strength and wear. 
Vibration in supporting structure is further reduced 
by two heavy fly wheels. To take care of vibration 


in the halves, which, of course, cannot be eliminated, 
all joints are reamed and hot riveted where possible, 
all bolted joints have special lock nuts. 

To prevent the supporting structure from vibrat- 














MONORAIL STRUCTURES 





















COKE STORAGE 
|\7600 TONS CAPACI 

















KIMBALL STREET 


The vibrating screen consists of two horizontal per- 
forated steel troughs attached rigidly and hung from 
inclined flexible legs and vibrated rapidly by means 
of an eccentric having about one-half-inch throw. 

The coke travels forward smoothly and rapidly at 
the rate of about fifty feet per minute. Owing to the 
inclination of the spring hangers the vibrator does 
not only move in a horizontal direction but has an up 
and down motion as well. This tends to release any 
lumps which get caught in the screen plates, and also 
propels the material forward at about twice the actual 
speed of the screen. This jig action is the most effi- 
cient means of classification or size separation and is 
universally used for the separation of refuse from ore 
and coal. The vibrating screen requires a minimum 
of power because it vibrates at its natural period of 
vibration. This is determined by the weight of the 
screen and the stiffness of the spring hangers. 


BEAUMONT 1553 


ing, it is made very massive, well braced, and bolted 
direct to the heavy concrete floor of the coke bunker. 

Breakage on the wood spring hangers is reduced 
by the use of a special stratght grain kiln dried, oil 
treated ash, three leaves are used to each hanger. 
At the points of support they are reinforced by spring 
steel plates. 

A ten-horse-power motor drives the apron feeder 
and vibrating screen 


Coke Storage Bunker 
After screening the coke falls into a 200-ton rein- 


forced concrete storage bunker, having four fifty-ton 
divisions for breeze, nut, stove or whole coke. The 


screen over the bunker is housed in a steel frame 
superstructure with glazed tile walls and corrugated 
(Continued on page 433.) 
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Tells Truths About Utilities 


Reach: Business Men Through Their Own Publication 


Uhe Indianapolis (Indiana) Chamber of Commerce 
prints and distributes a monthly magazine devoted to 
all things which should upbuild the city civically 
‘or many years the varied business life of the rapidly 
growing capital of the Hoosier State has expanded 
and the growth of its various phases of commercial 
life have been chronicled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is relatively recently, however, that the 
business men of the city, 


in better condition as to its utilities than any other 
large city—but that different conditions exist now. 
i1e continues: 


In Peculiar Position 
“Indianapolis is in a somewhat peculiar position 


with regard to service rendered by the public utility 
companies. It passed 





through their central] 
commercial agency, have 
begun to take steps to as- || 
sist the proper growth 
and development of the 
utility properties of In- 
dianapolis. 

Coincidently with the 
national, State and munic- 
ipal movement on _ the 
part of utility companies 
to “tell the public” their 
troubles regularly and 
carefully and thus build 
up specific good-will into 


discussion. 





It is a splendid array of facts that 
Mr. Mellett has brought out in this 
But his choice of an au- 
dience is another fine selection. 


is to be complimented by the gas in- 


through the war period, 
when other large cities in 
the country were having 
all kinds of trouble with 
utilities, without any in- 
terruption to service and 
without any undue in- 
creases in rates. The com- 
panies operating gas, wa- 
ter, light, telephone and 
traction services in the 
city were kept solvent. 
even though Indianapolis 
rates generally were low- 





He 








deen Wh aaa er than in any other city 
real dollars, it was seen ustry. en Susiness men are of the same population in 
that an opportunity exist- reached through their own official the United States. Tole- 
ed to acquaint more care- |} do, Detroit, Memphis, 
fully the business people organ, then surely a step in advance Denver and other cities 
generally of the Hoosier suffered from interruption 
capital with the indissol- has been made.—Editor. of utility services and 
uble connection between have since been busy try- 
the city’s growth and the ing to get some of the 
growth of the various utilities companies back 
utilitv plants. | on their feet 

In the April number of lke = — — — —— “In Indianapolis, the 
Activities, which is the difficulties that beset 
magazine of the Chamber of Commerce, John C. Mel- many other cities were avoided. Fair rates were 


lett who has had wide experience with utility prob- 
lems in the later period of their development, and who 
now is in charge of the State-wide “tell the public” 
campaign of the Indiana utilities, tells truths 
about their utilities to the citizens of Indianapolis. 
The article has the position of most importance in the 
April issue of the chamber’s magazine and \r. Mel 
lett—whose pen name in fiction is “Jonathan Brooks, 
—<liscusses relationships between such a city as hh 
dianapolis and its utilities by means of drawing in 
quotations from numerous leading citizens of Indian 
apolis and the State of Indiana. ‘The article 
much attention in the Hoosier capital and elsewher: 
throughout the State 

\n explanation accompanies the article, as fol 
“This article was written after a canvass of of] 
among public utility company owners and operators 
in Indianapolis. It is intended to express their cor 
posite views of present conditions and how they af 
fect Indianapolis.” 

Mr. Mellett begins his discussion by showing that 
Indianapolis passed through the war period perhaps 


some 


attracted 


] 
hows 


inion 


maintained. service was continuous and the compa 
nies have been able to avoid receiverships. These 
three facts are not, of course, sufficient for the well 
being of either the utilities group or the community 
ut very few other cities can lay claim to three such 
achievements. Utility operators and city officials 
throughout the country have marveled at the experi 
ence of Indianapolis 

“Now. 


sition, not by any 
rapidly in the last 


however, the citv is in another peculiar po 
means so enviable The citv grew 


~ 7 
five vears. In order to serve the 


community properly, a utility company should be 
able to anticipate growth and prepare for it in ad 
vance. Expansion cannot come except in the wake of 
vas and water mains. light and telephone wires and 
street car tracks During the war the utilities com 


panies used money that in ordinary times would have 
gone into extensions and improvements for operating 
costs. Under the law, utility rates are supposed to 
provide for operating costs, maintenance .and a fair 
return on invested capital, represented by actual 


property values. But the law, set in motion by the 
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Public Service Commission, was not always able to 
keep the rates in step with the advancing costs of 
operation. Most of the utilities, therefore, unable to 
borrow money in a high, tight-money market, were 
forced to use all available funds to meet operating 
costs. 

“The city is facing, according to well-informed 
civic leaders, a continued era of expansion. There 
have not been many failures in Indianapolis and in- 
dustry generally is soundly organized. With trade 
in full swing, the city will soon be growing again. 
The situation is aptly described by Charles C. Perry, 
president of the Indianapolis Light & Heat Company, 
who says: 


Should Keep Ahead of Extensions 


‘As a general rule, utility companies should keep 
a step ahead of the city in which they operate, as 
regards extension. Home builders will not go out 
to outlying territory where there is no utility service. 
Up to the time when the war began, Indianapolis 
utilities managed to keep ahead of the city by laying 
pipes, wires and tracks in the suburbs where expan 
sion was promised. But during the war rates were 
not sufficient to enable the companies providing gas, 
light, telephone, water and traction services, to plan 
for the future. Practically every company in Indian- 
apolis was busy making ends meet from day to day, 
and had no reserve with which to make extensions. 

“*The prices paid by consumers for utility services 
are not calculated to add to the capital account of 
the operators. They are intended to meet operating 
costs, maintenance and interest charges, including 
dividends. When the money market is normal and 
a utility operator can take care of those three things 
out of his revenues from service, he can usually bor- 
row money to extend his facilities so that he can pro- 
vide more service. But when his revenues are suffi- 
cient only to meet operating expenses, and he is not 
paying dividends or maintaining his property as it 
should be maintained, he has a pretty hard time of 
it persuading any banker or private investor to lend 
him money.’ 

“Paul P. Haynes, when Public Service Commis- 
sioner of Indiana, said: ‘One hundred million dollars 
should be expended for additions and improvements 
in the next two years by the utilities of Indiana in 
order to give the public services which are vitally 
necessary to industrial welfare, health, comfort and 
convenience of the people generally.’ 

“E. I. Lewis, chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, puts it this way: 


Credit Vital to Communities 


“*Tt cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
establishment of credit is really of more vital con- 
cern to the community served than the utility serv- 
ing them. Cities can not grow without vast exten- 
sion of water and gas mains, and telephone lines and 
other public services which are the very foundation 
of modern municipal life.’ , 

“A canvass of opinion among the operators of util- 
ities companies in Indianapolis reveals one settled 
hope among them. It is, that they may be permitted 
to set their house in order by means of continued fair 
rates, so that they may not merely maintain their 
property and insure dividends, but expand to meet 


the growth of the community. It is no part cf the 
intention of this short article to point the way to the 
citizens of Indianapolis, but it is fair enough to state 
that the utility operators are asking the co-operation 
of the community they are trying to serve. At this 
time, with the city facing another period of expansion, 
the operators are using as their text, in their dealings 
with the public, a statement made recently by Mayor 
Charles W. Jewett, in Flash, issued by the Merchants 
Heat & Light Company. Mayor Jewett says: 

“*We make progress through our utilities. There 
is not a community any place that enjoys the service 
of any utility without making progress when the 
utility is financially able to keep up with the prog- 
ress of the city. It is acycle that must be maintained 
with the utility in step with the community, and the 
community in step with the utility.’ ” 


Solving the Coal and Car Problem 
By J. B. DILLON 


A short time since I conversed with the heads of 
some large Colorado coal companies. It was stated 
that there are plenty of cars, plenty of coal, but no 
demand. ' 

A few days later a newspaper article reads: “26,000 
people face starvation in the coal fields of Alabama.” 

Former Vice-President of the United States, 
Thomas Marshall was only the other day quoted as 
saying that as everybody else is writing and speaking 
their ideas, he is going to do likewise, and happilv it 
is that whenever Tom does speak, or write, it is usu 
ally something worth while. 

Now, then, may I not write my idea and one that 
I have been trying to get somebody to take hold of 
who has the power to make it a reality? 

My idea is that coal for private residences, schools, 
churches, hospitals and local coal vards, etc., should 
move for “next winter” during the months of [eb- 
ruary to June, inclusively, and in that way keep the 
miners and railways going and then when fruits are 
ready to be moved there will be plenty of cars. 

It is related that St. Augustine says that in time 
of affliction we call on the Lord, but when the visita- 
tion is passed we forget Him. 

Is it not a fact that with the first sign of Spring all 
thoughts of the rigor of winter is forgotten and we 
rush along on pleasure bent and then when we should 
be moving coal, building materials, etc., we forget the 
coal and in the fall when fruits should be moving, 
somebody hollers there is a coal shortage, the cars 
are ordered to the mines and we are deprived of many 
luscious edibles, building materials, and so on, all 
because we lack method, system, or common sense 
The fact is we are lacking in all when we do business 
the way we are 

If there is plenty of coal arid plenty of cars and no 
demand, does it not necessarily follow that we could 
buy it now cheaper than we can during the fall when 
there is a large demand and a scarcity of cars? 

The Lord helps those who help themselves and 
there is no reason why we cannot solve the car and 
coal problems, and that very easily. 

\ll that is required is a little systematic handling 
and each State of our Union, knowing the source of 
their supply and general requirements, should ar- 
range to move the coal during the “idle months” men 
tioned herein. 

“Order is one of heaven’s first laws” 
order all is chaos.” 





“Without 
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Internal Combustion Engine: Heat Value of Gases 


Gas Companies and Coke Manufacturing Processes Are Very Similar 


By MARK MEREDITH 


Supposing a gas engine is running a works, and 
there is a slack time, only part of the machines being 
employed, it is just at those times that economies and 
the avoidance of waste, are so valuable; and it is just 
at those times that waste is too often apt to be the 
rule. \WVith most modern gas engines it is possible 
to reduce the consumption of gas when only part of 
the machinery is running, with a large proportion of 
gas engines on the mar- 
ket, the reduction should 


and other fires. In the coke oven, the object is to 
obtain the largest possible quantity of coke of a cer- 
tain quality. In particular, it must not be too friabie, 
it must stand a certain amount of rough handling, 
and, on the other hand, it can be broken up with com- 
parative ease. It is not as hard as gas coke by a 
very long way, and it is made principally for use in 
the blast furnace. In towns’ gas retorts the object 

sought is to drive off all 





the volatile components of 





take place automatically. 
(on the other hand, some 
of the automatic appli 
ances do not always act as 
they should do, and fore- 
men or the engineers 
looking after the engines 
do not always take the 
trouble to do what is nec- 
essary to reduce the con- 
sumption with light loads. 
Reading the meter 
periodically will provide 
the useful check. 

Coke oven gas has a Ca- 
lorific value often nearly 
the same as that of ordi- 
nary town’s gas; in some 
cases the gas from a well- 
arranged battery of coke 

| 
| 


gas 


ovens, well looked after, 
may have a higher calo- 
rific value than the gas 
from a small town where 


In reading the accompanying ar- 


ticle it is well to bear in mind that 
it was written in Great Britain. Mr. 
Meredith, who is a prolific writer, 
also is a deep student, and we believe 
our readers are interested in his dis- 


cussions.—Editor. 





the coal, and, as far as 
possible, to convert the 
remainder of the coal in- 


i} to carbureted hydrogen 
gas. In the coke oven 


the object to be obtained 
is the driving off of the 
volatile components only. 
With towns’ gas coal is 
chosen with the largest 
proportion of volatile con- 
stituents, and with a re- 
|} mainder that is most easi- 
ly converted into carbu- 
reted hydrogen gas. With 
|] coke ovens the coal is cho- 
if sen because it cokes well, 
| and readily forms the 
coke with which many are 
familiar, that has such a 
bright appearance when 
broken. The gases that 
|] come away on the appli- 
|] cation of heat to the coal 








the plant is old, and 








where the engineer is not 

allowed to spend money upon keeping things up to 
good form The process of the manufacture of gas 
in towns and that of making coke are very nearly 
alike. In both a certain quantity of coal is placed in- 
side a closed receptacle, and heat, usually by means 
of burning gas, is applied to the outside of the recep- 
tacle. These receptacles are calied retorts in towns’ 
gas works and ovens in coke works. The object to 
be obtained by the two processes is apparently dif- 
ferent. With retorts the object is to obtain as much 
gas as possible,-and to leave as small a residue in the 
retorts as possible. In modern works the de- 
structive distillation of the coal is carried out at a 
verv high temperature with this view; though there 
is a movement on foot at the present time for low 
temperature carbonization, the obiect in this case be- 
ing to produce a smaller quantity of gas. and to leave 
in the retorts a fairly considerable quantity of fuel 
that can be burnt in the domestic fire grate and other 
places. The low carbonization method has not been 
generally taken up yet, and so the residue in the or- 
dinary gas works is a hard mass of nearly pure car- 
bon, known as gas coke, that is also sold for domestic 


gas 


are of nearly the same 
constituents. and, conse- 
quently, they have nearly the same calorific value. 
\With coke ovens about half the gas is used in heating 
the ovens, and the remainder is available for use for 
lighting or power. ; 

oth towns’ gas and coke oven gas, when it first 
comes from the retorts or ovens, contains a large 
quantity of other substances, held in the gaseous 
form, such as ammonia, tar and others that have to 
be removed before the gas can be used either for 
lighting or for power. The sale of these substances, 
by-products as they are called, now forms a valuable 
addition to the revenue obtained from the sale of the 
gas and the coke; the ammonia is converted into sul- 
phate of ammonia, which is a very valuable and high- 
priced manure; the tar and other substances also give 
valuable products; tar oil, that is used in internal 
combustion engines, benzole that is also used in pe- 
trol engines, and other substances. 


Would Require 20 to 25 Cu Ft. 


Taking the calorific value of coke oven gas as 
ranging from 400 to 500 B.t.u., the quantity of gas re- 
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quired per brake horse-power per hour would be from 
25 down to 20 cu. ft. It may be mentioned that at 
Middlesbrough (England) gas is piped from the coke 
ovens in the neighborhood for supplving the town for 
both light and power, and the result is very good 

The calorific value of blast furnace gas, which also 
ought to be supplied very cheaply, is from 80 to 100 
B.t.u. per cubic foot. This gas is a waste product from 
the working of the blast furnace, the large iron smelt 
ing furnaces that are such a feature at large iron 
works. Years ago the gas that is now employed for 
heating and power used to burn away at the mouth 
of the furnace, lighting up the countryside. In those 
days, too, the gas that comes away when the coal is 
heated in coke ovens was allowed to burn at the top 
of the beehive oven. Blast furnace gas is made in 
the working of the furnace very much in the same 
manner as the gas that is known as producer gas is 
made. In fact, gas producers are designed largely on 
the lines of the blast furnace. The blast furnace pro 
duces a waste gas with a certain calorific value. which 
is made use of in the gas producer to furnish a gas 
having a certain calorific value. In the blast fur- 
nace the coke that is made in the coke oven 1s burnt 
furnishing heat by means of which the iron ore and 
the limestone flux is smelted. The nearly pure car- 
bon of the coke is converted into carbonic acid gas by 
combination with the oxvgen of the air that is forced 
through the furnace. 


The Secondary Action 


If that was the end of the matter. there would be 
no calorific value in the gas coming awav. Put there 
is a secondary action. There is a mass of incande 
scent fuel above the hearth upon which the principal 
smelting of the ore takes place, and, in passing 
through this incandescent bed, the carbonic acid gas 
takes up a portion of the carbon from the fuel. Each 
molecule of carbonic acid gas takes up an atom of 
carbon, forming with it two molecules 
oxide gas: and this carbonic oxide 
top of the furnace 


of carbonic 
passes up to the 
In the old days it burnt away at 
the furnace top. But for some thirtv vears or 
now, the top of the blast furnace has been closed 
down by the movable bell-shaped cover, and a pipe 
has been fitted to the top of the furnace leading down 
to the ground, called the The car 


more 


“downcomer.” 


bonic oxide gas, together with a little hydrogen 
some carbonic acid, and a good deal of nitrogen 
comes away through the downcomer, and is available 


for light and heating. 


It will be remembered that carbon combines with 


oxygen in two wavs. An atom of carbon may com 
bine with two atoms of oxygen to form a molecule 
oO! arboni oxide When a nN olec ule of carboni 


acid takes an ither atom of carbon. two molecules of 
] 


carbonic oxide, each having one atom of carbon and 
When the whole 
of any mass of carbon is burnt to carbonic acid. each 
pound of the carbon furnishes in the neighborhood 
which 
etc. When only carbonic oxide 


one atom of oxvgen, are formed 


of 14.500 Btu oes to heat the gases formed. 
is form«¢ d, each pound 
of carbon furnishe S only 


in the neighborhood of 4.509 
B.t.u 


when the carbonic acid is converted 
into carbonic oxide, the resultant carbonic oxide is 
left with a certain calorific value. 
the weight of carbon in each cubic foot of the gas. 
The mistake must not be made of supposing that the 
gas formed by the combination of the carbonic acid 


So that. 


prop rt +¢ mate to 


with the carbon, has the difference between the two 
figures given above, relatively to the volume of gas; 
a certain calorific value is left, but it is proportionate 
to the weight of carbon in any volume of the gas. 


Blast Furnace Gas Dirty 

Blast furnace gas is very dirty. The gas rushing 
up through the incandescent fuel, the limestone, the 
iron ore, ete., carries up with it minute particles of 
those substances, which are held in suspension in the 
body of the gas, and are carried by the downcomer 
to the bottom of the furnace. There are several ap 
paratus on the market now for cleaning the gas. It 
will be easily understood that the gas could not be 
employed under any circumstances in a gas engine 
unless the dust, etc.. was removed. There may be 
also a small quantity of tar, and, apparently there 
is a certain quantity of potash, which is a valuable 
fertilizer. The potash is being removed from the blast 
furnace gas, and is being sold for fertilizer. 

It was about thirty years ago that the downcomer 
was first fitted to the blast furnace. As usual, all 
blast furnaces did not at once adopt it. The gas was 
at first applied for heating “hot blast stoves.” which 
were then first introduced to heat the air with which 
the furnace is fed. The blast furnace takes its name 
from the fact that a blast of air is pumped continu- 
ouslv into the furnace while it is working: practically 
the air is compressed by an engine provided for the 
purpose, at a comparatively low pressure and then 
forced into the furnace. It is a system of forced 
draft for the blast furnace 


Wisconsin Cities Favor Regulation of Utilities 


by Commission 
Madison. \WWis.—Wisconsin cities as represented by 
mayors, city attorneys and civic associations are on 
record before this Legislature, in full support of the 
regulation of public utilities by the Railroad 
mission. 

The joint committee of the Senate and Assembly 
which held a public hearing on the bill heard from 
nearly every citv in Wisconsin either directly through 
their mayors, citv attornevs, civic associations or by 
representation of Ford MacGregor, 
League of Municipalities 

The records of R. P. White. clerk of the committee, 
show that nine cities were personally represented at 
the hearing, four civic associations and five 
telegrams or letters 

\mong the principal speakers against the bill were 
\. W. Sanborn, who was a member of the Senate at 
enacted. and A. J. 


Com 


secretary of the 


banks by 


the time the utilities law was 


Frame, chairman of the Wisconsin Board of Concili 
ation. Mr. Sanborn told the legislators that the Leg 
islature which enacted the utilitv law spent severa 
months in investigating before passing it. He warned 


the Legislature not to give the 
ers the impression that they must 
clamor or be discharged. 


missio1 


railroad con 


fe) 


nonular 


obs V | 


Mr. Frame said utilities did not go into bankrupte. 
because of an inability to pay dividends, but because 
their earnings were not sufficient to pay interest on 
their bonds. 

The only person who argued for the bill was the 
author himself, and after he had listened to the talks 
he told members of the committee he would be hanp. 
if only that nortion of his bill were retained which 
hibited excessive dividends to stockholders 


pro 
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60-Cent Gas Rate Abolished | 


Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis Wins After Bitter Battle 


Perhaps the most important ruling that has been 
handed down by the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion in a gas case since the years before the war came 
late last week when Commissioner Glenn Van Auken 
the other commissioners concurring, decided the fa- 
mous emergency case of the Citizens Gas Company. 
The Indianapolis company was allowed an increase 
in rate from 60 cents a thousand cubic feet to 90 cents 
a thousand cubic feet, but 
the fact that an emer- 


cerning values at which coke on hand should be used 
for rate-making purposes—that “the coke in stock 
and to be produced by the Citizens Gas Company 
during the next year should not be valued as an asset 
to exceed $8 per ton.” 
The commission also declined to allow as an op- 
erating charge $245,000 shrinkage in inventories. 
The order, in part, prepared for national publica- 
tion first in the American 








gency existed and that the 
petition of the company 
was brought under the 
emergency section of the 
Indiana public utilities 
act Was set out constantly 
in the commission’s order, 
and eventually the limit 
of time for the 90-cent 
rate to continue in eftect 
was fixed as “until De- 
cember 31, 1921, or until 
the present emergency 
ceases to exist.” 





The decision will be 
heralded _ throughout 
many States of the \/nion 
as a signal victory for the 
hard-pressed gas compa 
nies of America in the re- 
adjustment period. The 
case, due to much discus- 
sion among gas men, 
aroused by the AmeERI- 





‘CAN GAS JOURNAL'S careful ———— $$ 


Sixty-cent gas is a thing of the | 
past! That rate, which wascharged | 
by the Citizens Gas Company of In- | period ending Dec. 31, 
dianapolis, and which was believed 


to be the lowest artificial gas rate in 


and a new rate of 90 cents estab- 
lished.’ The decision, one of the 
most far reaching yet rendered, is 
of real value to gas companies 


every where.—Editor. 


_ Gas Journal, follows: 
“An audit and investi- 
gation of petitioner’s ac 
counts and records has 
been made by the ac- 
counting department of 
the commission for the 


1920. It shows in detail 
petitioner’s operations for 
the years 1914 to 1920, 
both inclusive, and the in- 
come accounts for the 


the United States, has been set aside | years 1909 to 1920, both 


\f inclusive. 

“Petitioner also submit- 
ted in evidence an income 
account for the months of 
December, 1920, and Jan- 
uary, 1921. The figures 
for the month of January 
were, at the request of pe- 
titioner, checked by the 
accounting department of 
the commission and found 











exposition of every step 

in its progress to the gas world, has attracted the 
widest attention everywhere. Keaders of the Amrr- 
ICAN GAS JOURNAL have been writing to Indianians, 
who were prominent in the case, indicating that they 
were deeply interested in the long fight that the Cit- 
izens Company made. The news that the company 
was successful in its fight to relieve an existing emer 
gency will be welcome to the ears of many a gas 
man in other cities of the country. For it means, 
imong other things, that the famous Citizens Gas 
Company, of Indianapolis, no longer is able, accord 
ing to the interpretation of its own State Commission, 
to meet present costs on a 60-cent basis. This, in 
turn, should relieve many other companies from the 
long contention with their own communities that 
‘because Indianapolis does it, we should.” 


The commission’s order in the famous case is one 
of the most exhaustive ever issued by the Indiana 
body, and was prepared and forwarded to the (ras 
Journal for additional wide circulation. 

' The commission fixed the value of the company’s 


property at $12,000,000 for rate-making purposes and 
declared—in settlement of the long controversy con 


to be in accordance with 
petitioner's books. The 
commission during the hearings procured and put in 
evidence a statement showing petitioner’s income ac- 
count and other data for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1921. 


Value of Property 


“In regard to the question of value, petitioner has 
indicated its willingness to accept for the purposes of 
this case the report of the commission’s engineering 
department. The commission, therefore, without go- 
ing into the question in detail will assume for the pur 
poses of this case that the value of petitioner’s prop 
ertv as of Jan. 1, 1921, including that leased from the 
Indianapolis Gas Company, is $12,006,000 

“It must constantly be borne in mind in the con- 
sideration of this case, that it is an emergency case 
and that the commission has only limited jurisdiction. 
Petitioner contends that the law of 1907, fixing a 
maximum rate of 60 cents per thousand cubic feet 
for gas in all cities of over 100,000 population, has 
been in effect repealed by the passage of the act cre- 
ating the Public Service Commission. Assuming that 
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petitioner is correct, but without attempting to de- 
cide the question, the undisputed fact remains that 
petitioner has a franchise which it has not surren- 
dered, and that such franchise fixes a maximum rate 
of 60 cents for gas in Indianapolis. ‘Therefore, before 
the rate can be increased, the commission must find 
from the evidence, first, that an emergency exists 
which threatens injury to the business or interests of 
the people of Indianapolis or to the business or inter- 
ests of petitioner, and second, that the gas rate must 
be increased to avert the threatened injury and pre- 
vent the continuance of the emergency situation. 

“The evidence shows the following results of the 
B.t.u. tests of petitioner's commercial gas during the 
vear 1920: 


B.t.u. of Commercial Gas 


Prospect Langsdale 

Aver- Maxi- Mini- Aver- Maxi- Mini- 

1920 age mum mum age mum mum 
January ..... 573 591 553 563 608 536 
February ... 570 SSD 538 566 D83 N25 
March ...... 6D SI 549 565 594 519 
April Saree es 92? D6 1 t68* 939 57% 506 
eee O38 62 512 550 DT6 524 
June oe ee 943 JOS 26 DDD 603 534 
} uly a ee 93% DOS 3 5T0 AS9 D45 
August NAS o9] 327 564 599 535 
September 19 V2 169 D58 589 535 
October ..... 527 558 491 550 HTT HRS 
November ... 558 576 528 558 594 5?0 
December ... 558 276 524 562 dT 134 
For vear... 547 598 168 558 603 506 


Average for year, both plants, 555. 
*Plant interruption. 


“It will be observed that the average for the year 
of the Prospect plant was 547 and of the Langsdale 
plant 558, as compared with the 1919 figures of 569 
at the Prospect plant and 576 at the Langsdale plant 
The report shows that the heating value of the gas 
was above the required standard of 570 in 1919 and 
that in 1920 it was below the permissible minimum 
average of 560. 

*There is no fixed rule by which the saving in cost 
by a reduction of B.t.u. can be measured. There is 
a reduction of the cost of producing the gas when the 

}.t.u. content is reduced. A reduction has the same 
effect as an increase of rates. Petitioner in 1920 in 
effect increased its own rates over the 1919 rates by 
the simple expedient of delivering less heat for the 
same price 

“The commission does now insist and will in the 
future insist that petitioner maintain the heating 
value and pressure of its gas to the standard fixed by 
the rules and standards of service for artificial 
utilities. There may have been a valid excuse for 
the failure to maintain the service at the re- 
quired standard during all of the vear 1920, on ac 
count of the difficulty of securing an adequate supply 
of high grade gas coal during the coal emergency. 
That reason does not now exist, and there is no rea 
son, so far as the ‘commission is informed. whv peti- 
tioner should not maintain the quality and pressure 
of its gas at or above the required standard. 

“Petitioner called as witnesses at the hearing, its 
trustees and directors and several other of the more 
important financiers and business men of the city. 


vas 


Pas 


he character and standing of these gentlemen are 
high and their testimony must be considered seri- 
ously and given full weight and effect. Each of these 
gentlemen was given an opportunity to examine, or 
had read to him, a statement reciting the financial 
situation of petitioner, generally, and reciting partic- 
ularly the showing of January, 1921. These witnesses 
all testified to the general eftect that on the financial 
showing, as presented, it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for petitioner to sell its bonds, notes 
or steck on any reasonable basis. Some testified that 
the securities could not be sold on an investment 
basis, meaning at a cost to petitioner of not more than 
8 per cent, but that its securities might be sold on a 
speculative basis, meaning at a cost to petitioner of 
1? or 13 per cent. 

“The available late market quotations for small 
blocks of petitioner's stock show transactions at a 
price around 112. ‘The income statement for January 
1°21, upon which this testimony largely was based 
a net deficit for the month of $133.000. The 
lebruary income statement, which was introduced 
after these witnesses had testified, and to which their 
attention was not called, shows a net profit of 
$111,009, 


sh« WS 


‘This remarkable difference in the showing of the 
two months was caused by an adjustment « 
prices. 


f coke 
1920 Revenue 


“There is included in the 1920 revenues, an item of 
$208.576.12 received from the War Department in 
final settlement of petitioner's war contract. Peti 
tioner contends that such amount was an extra earn 
ing which cannot be counted on in the future and 
which should not be included in considering peti 
tioner’s present financial situation. Jt will. of course 
be included in the 1920 revenues, but will be elimi 
nated in estimating the present and future operating 
conditions. In 1919, petitioner credited to deprecia 
tion $73,108.01, in 1920 it credited to the same ac 
count $224,544.41, an increase of $151,437.40. The 
average amount set aside during the vears 1917, 1918 
and 1919 for depreciation was $123,306.62, which av- 
erage 1s $101,237.79 less than the amount set aside in 
1920. Petitioner explains that the increase of $151. 
137.40 was for the purpose of bringing the amount 
credited for the two vears of 1919 and 1920 up to an 
average of about $148,000, which it contends is about 
the proper annual amount 

“Considering petitioner’s methods of accounting 
and the amounts debited to depreciation reserve, an 
annual allowance of $150,000 for depreciation reserve 
as suggested by petitioner, would seem to be amply 
sufficient. The total debits to depreciation in 1920 
amounted to only $33,605.03. 


The policy of the com 
pany is to charge 


to depreciation reserve only the 
cost of replacing complete units of property, all other 
items normally chargeable to 
charged to current maintenance and repairs. 

“When the 1920 income account is properly ad 
justed so as to more nearly exhibit the true showing 
for the vear petitioner’s gross income, which under 
the law and the accounting rules of this commission 
is the basis for computing the rate of return, was $1, 
212,706.93, equivalent to a return of 10.1 per cent on 
a value of $12,000,000. Petitioner was able to meet 
all its operating expenses, including taxes, provide 
for depreciation in the sum of $150,000, pav 10 per 


depreciation being 
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cent dividends on its $2,000,000 of stock, pay all fixed 
charges, including over $100,000 lease rental to the 
Indianapolis Gas Company, and show a surplus of 
$486,407.32. 

“No provision is made in any of the classifications 
of accounts for artificial gas utilities permitting or 
authorizing such a utility to charge as an operating 
expense the hypothetical loss supposed to have been 
sustained by reason of a fall in the market price of 
materials and supplies on hand referred to as shrink- 
age in inventories. The whole theory of utility ac- 
counts is built up on an actual cost basis, materials 
and supplies being charged to operating expense as 
used at the cost price. The Federal Government for 
the purpose of computing income tax in 1920, has 
permitted concerns to make inventories on the basis 


of cost or market, whichever was lower his, of 
course, has a tendency to minimize profits upon 
which income tax must be paid. This policy seems 


to have been initiated by the Government in order to 
the readjustment of business after the war 
period. “The commission for the indicated 
will not allow the item of $245.000 shrinkage in 1n- 
ventories as an operating expense. 


assist 1n 


reasons 


here is no doubt that a utility is entitled, under 
the law, to earn its operating expenses, including 
taxes and depreciation, and in addition a reasonable 
return on the value of its property, assuming, of 
course, that it is efficiently and honestly operated 
and managed, and that its service is adequate. 
“The comnission repeatedly has held that a 
of return of 8 per cent is reasonable. 


rate 
[In this case the 
value of the property for rate-making purposes is not 
in dispute. The allowance of about $150,000 annually 
for deprecation. as claimed by 


petitioner, is fair 
enough. ‘The commission 


is unable to find trom the 
evidence that its operation and management have not 
been efficient and economical. This being an cmer- 
gency case, petitioner is not entitled necessarily to a 
full rate of return, but only to such relief as may be 
necessary to prevent injury. 
would it be 


Under no circumstances 
entitled to greater relief then the law 
prescribes, nor to special consideration not given to 
other utilities under like circumstances. Future op 
eration must be judged by the past and the present. 
In 1920, petitioner’s gross income available for re 
turn amounted to more than 10 per cent of the value 
of its property, or 2 per cent more than the return of 
* per cent ordinarily granted when no emergency is 
claimed. Certainly the showing for 1920 doe 
dicate an emergency. 

“It is contended 
hausted and that 
notes or stock 


not in 


that 
there is no market for its 
\ssuming that the 
of a value of at least $12,000,000, 


petitioner’s credit is ex- 
bonds 
whole property 1s 
a fair divison indi 
cated by the engineer’s estimate would be $7,500,000 
to the Citizens Gas Company and $41,500,000 to the 
Indianapolis Gas Company. 

‘On Dec. 31, 1920, the bonded indebtedness of the 
Citizens Gas Company was $4,225,900, and it had out 
standing $300,000 of its notes. 
ing Ss00,000 of notes, 
notes of S5.025.000. 
of stock, the total 
less than a conservative value of the property. This 
capitalization considered in connection with the ap- 
praisal and the fact that petitioner in 


It now has 
making a total of bonds and 
If to this is added the $2,000,000 
would be $7.025,000, er S43 


outstand 
S000 


1920 earned 
practically twice its fixed charges, makes it 
to believe that its credit is exhausted 


“The excessive capitalization of the Indianapolis 
(jas Company and the fixed charges thereon which 
petitioner has obligated itself to pay somewhat mod- 
ify the above conclusion, but a discussion of that 
phase of the case just at this time would be futile 


Manufacturing Costs 


“The cost of water gas at the holder per thousand 
cubic feet in 1920 was 66.9 cents, 


as compared with 
19.9 in 1919, and 58.7 in 


1918 and 52.5 in 1917. The 
1920 cost at the holder is more than the revenue per 
thousand cubic feet from the consumers. However, 
the water gas produced and delivered to the holder 
in 1920 was only 16.3 per cent of the total. 

“The evidence shows that if the residual (coke, am- 
monia and tar) earnings are deducted from the totai 
production f oven gas, the average 
thousand cubic feet of oven gas at the holder would 
be in 1920 8 cents per thousand cubic feet less than 
nothing. By reason of the use of about three-fifths 
of the total oven gas produced under the ovens in 
the production of coke, and the relatively small vol 
ume of the gas sales to the total sales, petitioner actu 
ally realized for its gas 8 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, before any of it was sold to the public. 


cost ot cost per 


“There would have been & cents per thousand cubic 
feet of profit to the gas company on its oven gas if it 
had not had a single consumer, and if it had thrown 
away all the gas that was delivered to the people of 
Indianapolis. We properly may say that in addition 
to the 61.74 cents per thousand cubic feet realized 
from consumers, it realized 8 cents direct 
earnings by the use in its coke business of a large 
percentage of the gas produced, so that the total rev 
enue per thousand cubic feet was 61.74 cents plus & 
cents, or a total of 69.74. Now if we take from this 
realization all the cost of distribution, amounting to 
10.49 cents per thousand cubic. feet and all the com- 
mercial expense of the whole business, amounting to 
3.70 cents, and all the general expenses of the whole 
business, amounting to 3.59 cents, and all the taxes 
on the whole preperty, amounting to 1.82 cents and 
all the depreciation on the whole property, amount- 
ing to 7.36 cents, making a total of 35.16 cents, we 


sales to 


would have left a gross income available for return 
on the investment of 34.28 cents per thousand cubic 
feet of gas sold. 

‘Obviously, the items above mentioned could not 
properly be charged against the gas alone, but as it is 
impossible to say how much of each should be 
charged to the gas business for the 7 
calculation. 

“At the worst, therefore, we have a gross income 
of 54.28 cents per thousand cubic feet. If we then 
charged against the gas business all the fixed charges 
of the entire business, including all of the interest 
charges and lease rentals, amounting to 23.5? 
and all the full dividends on all of the 
tioner, amounting to 6.55 cents, 
30.07 


purposes of this 


cents, 
stocl r peti 
or a total deduction 
cents. there would still 
be left 4.21 cents per thousand cubic feet for surplus, 
which on the basis of the 
amount to $128,473.79. 


from gross revenue of 


gas sold in 1920, would 

(he amount of water gas produced for distribution 
may be a factor of importance depending on how 
much is produced. The evidence does not show the 
necessity for producing an increased amount in 191, 
unless petitioner desires to cut down its colx output. 
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\Vhatever is produced will cost to produce consider- 
ably less in 1921 than in 1920, because of the sub- 
stantial decrease in the cost of coke and oil. 

‘In order for petitioner to prosper, it is absolutely 
necessary that it market its entire production of coke 
at favorable prices. Its production has been over 
i0,000 tons per month. From December to March 
the sales per month dropped from 25,906 tons to 
11,539 tons. Ordinarily the entire winter production 
is sold immediately. The price realized on such sales 
as were made dropped from $13.64 per ton in Decem- 
ber to $9.60 per ton in March, and $8.62 per ton in 
\pril. During the same period the stock increased 
from 15,000 tons to 102,000 tons. 


Variations in Coke Valuations 


“Petitioner caused its records to show a price of 
the coke placed in stock in December, of $5.05 per ton. 
[In January, such coke was priced at $7.70 per ton. 
In February, such coke was priced at $14.39 per ton. 
On Jan. 1, 1921, all the coke in stock was valued at 
$7.66 per ton. In February, the coke was valued at 
$7.68 per ton. In March, it was valued at $10.46 per 
ton. In April it was valued at $10 per ton. The com 
mission is not sufficiently advised fully to understand 
the purpose of these entries of coke prices. 

‘ Brushing aside all the eight or nine different fig- 
ures on coke, as shown on petitioner's books, and 
taking the evidence of the expert witnesses at the 
hearing, it now appears that petitioner’s coke in 
stock and the coke to be produced by it during the 
next year, as an asset, should not be valued at to ex- 
ceed $8 per ton. 

‘Rates are made for the future. It is impossible 
properly to fix rates for the future, unless an estimate 
of future operating costs can be made with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. In this case, no such esti- 
mate can be made because of the uncertain future 
coke market. 

“Here we have a corporation producing coke, am- 
monia, toluol, tar and so forth. The coal purchased 
by it is consumed in the coke ovens. One ton of coal 
produces approximately 1,500 lb. of coke, four to five 
pounds of ammonia, seven to eight gallons of tar 
and 19,000 cu. ft. of gas. Out of each 10,000 cu ft. 
of gas, 6,000 cu. ft. is immediately consumed under 
the ovens for the purpose of producing more coke, 
ammonia and tar. 

“Petitioner contends that it is not practical to use 
any other fuel in the coke ovens. Yet it has been 
suggested in a reasonable way that a plan or appara 
tus could be devised and constructed for the produc- 
tion of a cheaper fuel to be used for the heating of 
the ovens, thus releasing the major part of the oven 
gas to supply the needs of the people of Indianapolis 
and incidentally doubling the output of oven gas 
without the addition of more coke ovens, or the pro- 
duction of more coke. 

‘“Petitioner’s stock of coke at the time of the hear- 
ing amounted to some 100,000 tons. The current 
monthly income account may show the company to 
be highly prosperous or to be in desperate straits de- 
pending upon the value or price that is placed on this 
coke in stock. The coke earnings for a month consist 
of the actual receipts from the coke sold, the coke 
sed in the plant operation at a certain price, and the 
coke put in stock at a certain price 


“The month of January income account showed the 
company to be ina serious condition with a net deficit 
for the month of $133,000. The month of February 
income account showed the company to be quite pros- 
perous with a net income of $111,000. The difference 
in the showings was caused by placing a price or 
value of $14.39 per ton on coke to stock in February, 
instead of $7.70 for January, and $5.05 for December. 

“Petitioner will have a prosperous year of 1921, if 
it disposes of its coke at a good price. and will have a 
bad year if the coke market is poor for the whole 
period. It appears that a very large amount of coke 
might be sold on the local market, if petitioner would 
make the attempt. It seems that petitioner has not 
been in any wise interested in the market prospects 
locally, believing that it will be able to dispose of its 
coke in other markets later in the year to much better 
advantage. 


Retail Price of Coke 


“The evidence shows that the retail price of coke 
in Indianapolis to the ultimate consumer has been 
lately from $14 to $15 per ton. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the thousands of people who would burn 
coke if it could readily be purchased at a reasonable 
price, will do much to reduce petitioner’s coke stock, 
until the price is put down somewhere within reason. 
lhe fact is that the local coke business has not been 
encouraged by petitioner. It has no facilities for di- 
rect selling. It has no yards. Its relations with the 
local coal dealers are not pleasant. All its coke is sold 
through one selling agent. If a local dealer decides 
to buy coke of petitioner he must deal entirely with 
the oftice of one agent. The dealer is not permitted 
to send his trucks to petitioner’s vards for the coke. 
The coke must, in all cases, be loaded on cars at the 
plant and shipped to the dealer's yards. This involves 
a loading cost, a freight charge, an unloading cost 
and some shrinkage and deterioration, and the coke 
must still be loaded on trucks and delivered to the 
consumer. 

“Petitioner's witnesses testified that the price of 
coke at the plant had lately been $9 per ton. The re- 
tail price has been above $14 per ton. Someone is 
mistaken about prices or else the margin is too great. 
The commission has no jurisdiction whatever over 
coke prices, 


and this evidence is only pertinent in 
considering 


whether or not petitioner could dis 
pose of part of its coke stock and thus ease its finances 
if it would make some slight effort to develop the 
great possibilities of the local market. It evidently 
has had no intention of doing this, believing its coke 
could be later disposed of on more favorable terms 
in other markets. The local market could be largelv 
developed if the people of Indianapolis were given an 
opportunity which they have not recently had to buy 
all the coke they wished on reasonable terms and 
with delivering arrangements designed to encourage 
the business rather than to prohibit it. 

“This utility occupies a peculiar and unique posi- 
tion. It went through the war and after war periods 
without an increase of rates and prospered greatly. 
While all other Indiana utilities were suffering se- 
verely from the effects of the war and were almost 
continually in desperate financial straits, petitioner 
was having the most successful period in its history 
(Concluded on page 434.) : 
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Strikes in the Gas Industry 


In the news columns of this issue of the AMFRICAN 
GAS JOURNAL is published the report of the strike at 
the Lowell, Mass., gas plant, together with the news 
of some slight disorder. Until the past few years it 
seems to have been an unwritten law of the gas in- 
dustry that there would be no strike of labor. This 
law. if such it may be called, was based on the public 
dependence on this industry and it was a matter of 


Coke HANDLING System at LAwreNceE, Mass pride that no matter what hardships might result in 


By H. B. Mostey Feet e eee I2t individual cases, the good of the community came 
first. 
Tecits Trutm Asout UTiities [2: 
(his unwritten law held so good, in fact, that only 
SoLtvING THE CoaAL AND Car ProptemM—By J. B in isolated cases did a dispute between the executives 
DILLON ee ee a Amina y, . 424 and the employees of the company reach the stage 
that resulted in a walkout. But in recent years labor 
INTERNAI Compt STION ENGI? Heat Val _ disputes and troubles seem to have multiplied until 
Gas—By Mark Merepitit ...... - #29 it is possible to recall numerous instances in which 
Sixty-Cent Gas Rate AprorisHet Scant jon «= men have left their work and struck, What is the 
ause for this? An examination of the records of the 
rer ae . 19; past few years shows that wages have been increased 
rapidly and in proportion to the increased cost of 
Peprie Utrinitres Securities MarKeT Rep 137 X\|living. While the question of hours has come up 
only infrequently even this has been decided in favor 
News oF THE Gas INDUSTR‘ ae 34 of the men. Overtime pay, etc., also has been ad 
justed in a manner that was suitable to the men but 
still there have been strikes. Have they been the re 
sult of unrest or of ill-advised leaders? It is hard t 
answer either of these questions without a careful ex 
mination of all of the circumstances that surround 
these cases, but one thing can be accepted as fact 
there is a different attitude on the part of the met 
We believe that the placing of individual clain 
’ mt , for recognition either in wages or hours. ahead 
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the weltare of the community, is ill-advised. We are 
of the opinion that there is no situation so serious 
that warrants men leaving their work in the gas in- 
dustry in order that they might advance their indi- 
vidual welfare. There are laws in the United States 
which guarantee to a man his freedom and his right 
to life and liberty, but there is no protection offered 
for the man who places himself beyond the law by 
endangering the lives of others. The law on this 
point is very plain. 

If a dispute between the executives and the wage 
earners of a company cannot be settled among them- 
selves then there are provided places and means by 
which an end can be reached. But a gas man has no 
right to strike 

From time to time there have been rumors of 
unionism in the gas industry, but these very unions 
have failed because the men who make up the rank 
and file have refused to become members. Perhaps 
here and there can be found organizations that claim 
to be unions but they are without any great strength. 
Union labor has its place in the scheme of things 
under our method of living but we do not believe that 
unions can or should thrive in the gas industry. It 
the dispute in Lowell has been caused by would-be 
leaders who claim union support, we would advise 
the men to return to their work, forget the unions and 
deal with the management as individuals. We know 
that this course will have the support of public opin- 
ion, whereas any other course that will bring incon- 
venience and perhaps death with it will be quickly 
condemned. And no movement, no matter what its 
seeming success may be for the moment, can survive 
without the support of public opinion any more than 
any law can survive that was not the result of a pub- 
lic demand 

lo the men of the gas industry we say: do not for- 
get the trust that has been placed on you and which 
you willingly assumed when you entered our indus- 
try, and remember that the good of community is 
greater than the welfare of the few 


A Coal Famine Threatening 
'he decision allowing an increase of 30 cents pet 


theusand cubic feet to the Citizens Gas Company, 


of Indianapolis, which is published in another section of 
this issue of the AmeriIcaAN GaAs JouURNAL, contains 
many important points and gas men generally will do 
well to study it as it is published. 

(ne of the important things brought out is the fact 
that the commission in fixing a rate, does so on the 
basis that it is fixed for the future and, accordingly, 
it must take in consideration conditions that prob- 
ably will prevail at a later time. Thus significance 
is lent to the statement of the commission that there 
is every likelihood of a severe coal shortage during 


the winter 1921-22. In making this declaration it is 


to be assumed that.the Indiana commission had ample 
facts before it. Its exact words, which will bear re- 
peating, are: 

“There is a probability that the country will be 
faced by a serious coal famine at the beginning and 
during the winter of 1921-22.” 

If these conditions are likely to exist then gas men 
will do well to take every possible precaution against 
a shortage in their plants. It is probable that by 
that time the country will be operating on a peace 
basis, in fact if not in name, and it is a question as to 
the rights of the Government to force priority ship- 
ments. If it has not this right, then gas companies 
will have to compete in the open market and prices 
will undoubtedly advance rapidly. 

It would seem that the gas industrv is by no means 
out of the woods and it would be well for companies 
to use this phrase from the decision, which follows a 
recommendation that the company take every pos- 
sible safeguard against a shortage, in their efforts to 
reach their consumers. [or some time past there has 
been a feeling among consumers that gas companies 

Nothing 
could be further from the truth and if coal prices are 


advanced previous emergencies that existed and 


in their new rates have been profiteering. 


under which rate increases were allowed, will in no 
way suffice and there will arise the need for other 
and more substantial increases. The increases that 
have been allowed have been inadequate and to-day 
many companies are in a more precarious position 
than they were six months ago. 

The time has arrived for plain talking and the 
rights of the public as represented by the consumers 
and the stock and bond holders must be recognized 
and respected by commissions and regulatory bodies. 
Political caterwauling and claptrap has no place in 
an emergency and any regulatory body that attempts 
to play politics while this danger exists has no stand- 
ing in the court of public opinion. A compromise 
now or a rate increase that is so low as to be ridicu 
lous will only serve to render more intolerable the 
situation, which has already reached a stage border- 
ing on farce. Gas properties must be protected. They 
must not be placed in a position where ruin is con 
stantly facing them. The very prosperity of the 
United States is vitally concerned in the prosperity 
of this industry and nothing must be allowed to in- 
terfere with the advancement of this nation. 


To Cut Gas Rate 5 Cents 


Beginning June 15, the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company will reduce the price of gas 5 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, making the new rate $1.35. The 
present rate, $1.40, was adopted last winter to meet 
the increased cost of materials. \Vith the general 
reduction in prices of materials, however, the com- 
pany is now in a position to revise its charges. 
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Coke Handling Systems at Lawrence, Mass. 
(Continued from page 422.) 


1 with ven- 


asbestos protected metal roofing, equippe: 
tilators. 

The bunker design was based primarily on the 
“joint committee specifications” but was made extra 
heavy in order to eliminate any possible vibration due 
to the machinery in the screening house. The entire 
top of the bunker is covered with a concrete slab hav- 
ing openings under the screen for the entrance of the 
coke. 

The bunker is of the V-bottom type, having out 
lets to the bagging room in the bottom of the V and 
chutes to wagons on the side. 

The coke is sold in bags, baskets and bulk. he 
bagging room is a lean-to structure of steel frame 
with tile walls and asbestos protected metal roof. The 








Vibrating screen 


floor of the bagging room is about four feet 


from 


OT ide, 


] 
COKE 


convenient for loading full bags or baskets of 


to 


wagons 


Six large doors permit rapid load- 


ing. igure t shows the method used for filling bags 
or baskets. Chutes from the bunker project into the 
bagging room and are converged at their ends to fit 











Bagging room 


into the baskets. The chutes are lowered to the cor- 
rect angle and the gate 1s opened. When the basket 
is full the gate is immediately closed, being of the 
pivoted overcut type this is readily accomplished 

The interior of the bagging room is lighted from 
the doors which are half paneled with glass. A stean 
heating system keeps the room comfortable in winter. 

The bagging room extends halfway under the 
bunker. ‘The other half is taken up by a driveway 
in which teams drive to receive bulk coke from the 
bunker. 

The telpher is of the monorail type, fitted with a 
completely enclosed operator's cab and operating a 














mA Ta 





View of coke bunker 


one and a halt cubie vard clam shell grab bucket, 
fitted with removable manganese steel digging teeth 
I¢ntrance to the telpher is provided from the screen- 
ing station. 

‘The telpher operates on T rails bolted to the lower 
ange of a fifteen-inch | beam. Current is supplied 
to the telpher motors by T-bar conductor rails hung 
from the upper flange of the track beam. The bridge 


x 

















Monorail structure 


used to support the monorail track 1s triangular i 
section (see figure 6) with two upper chords to pro 
vide lateral strength and one lower chord which also 
acts as the track. 
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60-Cent Gas Rate Abolished 


(Continued from page 430.) 
Comparisons Ignored 


“Petitioner in its evidence and in its brief and ar- 
gument gave considerable weight to a comparison 
of the Indianapolis gas rate with the gas rates in 
other cities. Such evidence is of doubtful admissi- 
bilitv, but is interesting and harmless. The commis- 
sion, of course, cannot in any wise use evidence of 
that character in arriving at its conclusions. It is 
impossible to say whether the gas rates of other cities 
are reasonable or not, without trying out each one 
separately. The commission knows nothing of their 
operating conditions or franchise requirements. If 
conditions were reversed and a reduction of petition- 
er’s gas rate was being sought because of its being 
higher than in other cities, petitioner would be the 
first to resent any such comparison. A finding by the 
commission in this case in anywise based on a com- 
parison with rates of other cities, ought to be, and 
doubtless would be, promptly set aside by the courts. 


P Predicts Coal Shortage Next Wniter 


“lt appears. that petitioner now has on hand in 
stock about 112,000 tons of coal. This coal stock 
was largely purchased at prices considerably above 
the market at this time. The coal stock is larger than 
necessary. Petitioner, however, had no way of know- 
ing and could not have been expected to predict the 
unprecedented drop in coal and coke prices and the 
general business and industrial shutdown that has 
occurred. Neither would the petitioner be justified 
during the summer of 1921 in failing to maintain an 
ample reserve stock of coal. There is a probability 
that the country will be faced by a serious coal fam- 
ine at the beginning and during the winter of 1921-22. 

“Petitioner must be prepared to furnish its con 
sumers in Indianapolis an ample supplv of gas with- 
out interruption. In order to keep up its gas pro 
duction, it must not fail to keep on hand a sufficient 
supply of coal to carry it through any emergency that 
may occur. 

“There is in evidence copy of a contract now exist- 
ing between petitioner and its coke sales agent, an 
Ohio corporation with its principal office at Cincin- 
nati and with branch offices at Indianapolis and other 
cities. The sales agent, by this contract, is the sole 
and exclusive agent of petitioner for the sale of its 
coke. It receives from petitioner for its service in 
selling the coke, a commission of 5 per cent of the 
sale price, f. o. b. cars, Indianapolis. 

The agent does not in anywise handle the coke, 
but simply finds the market, orders the deliveries and 
guarantees the collection of the money. It has been 
a desirable and profitable contract for the agent. 

“Petitioner contends that it has been mutually ad- 
vantageous and that a large selling organization, op- 
erating under a contract of this character, is neces- 
sary and desirable 

“The indicates that the terms of this con- 
tract are not unreasonable and that it is the usual and 
customary contract 


ev iden e 


in such cases. 

“Petitioner avers that an emergency exists because 
of operating losses in the last few months and also 
because of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
financing its obligations soon to fall due. and the 


cost of extensions and improvements needed and 
necessary to be made in the near future. There is 
no doubt that petitioner’s operating condition is an 
emergency. The evidence shows that the additions 
and extensions mentioned in the petition are needed 
and necessary. The evidence shows further that peti- 
tioner’s obligations, other than current operating ob- 
ligations, falling due during the first twenty days of 
Mav, 1921, amount to $1,362,077.31, itemized as fol- 
lows: 





192] 

May 1—General mortgage bonds....... $302,000.00 
May 1—General mortgage bond interest 45,570.00 
May 2—State and local taxes........... 143,963.92 
May 9—Trade acceptances ............ 863.02 
eee eee 500,000.00 
\lav 19—Interest on bank loan..... pans 8,750.00 
May 20—Trade acceptances .......... 360,936.3" 

Total other than current operating 


obligations 


The above statement taken in connection with 
the operating showing, conclusively shows a 
credit emergency that can only be relieved by an 
increase of the gas rate. A lack of credit of itself 
would not constitute an emergency. 


“The commission realizes and, particularly in this 
cause, must point out its obligation, under the law 
to inquire into all of the facts and evidence bearing 
upon the request of this or any other petitioner for 
an increase in rates. The obligation that rests upon 
the commission to inquire into the facts ‘s not elim- 
inated in the case of any particular utilitv, the man- 
agement of which is in the hands of well-known and 
public-spirited citizens. In making its own inquiry 
and in endeavoring to draw from the case the facts 
pertaining to the petitioner’s request, the commission 
does not in anv way intend to reflect upon either the 
business judgment or good faith of the trustees and 
directors of petitioner company. The 
cannot, however, take ex-parte statements to the ef 
fect that the petitioner is entitled to relief and grant 
that relief without inquiring into the question as to 
whether or not the facts warrant relief being 
he law contemplates such an examination bv public 
earing, at which there is present all parties to a con- 
treversy, and the commission would be derelict in its 
duty if it failed to make the same close investigation 
of the affairs of the petitioner company that it makes 
of the a‘fairs of any other utility. 


commission 


eranted 


} 


Time for Plain Speaking 


‘The commission believes that the time is ripe for 
some plain speaking with respect to the Citizens Gas 
Company. 

“The commission has been handicapped bv certain 
obscurities in the presentation of this case and th 
general attitude of the petitioner, both to the com 
mission and the public. Almost the controlling ele 
ment in the cause is the probable realization that 
petitioner may expect from coke in stock and coke 
to be made for the balance of this year. On this 
very essential point the evidence in the first hearing 
was vague and confusing. Something like nine dif 
ferent values or prices for coke were submitted, some 
apparently arrived at on the cost basis: some on the 
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market and spot basis; some on an adjusting basis. 
The various prices ranged from $5.05 per ton to 
$14.39 per ton, depending upon the date of the esti- 
mate and the method of pricing. It is obvious that 
the price of coke is controlling—that petitioner needs 
relief if coke is to sell for $5 a ton, and no relief it 
coke is to sell for $14 per ton, assuming a coal cost 
of from $6 to $7 per ton. Important as this coke 
price is in this cause, the commission gained no defi- 
nite impression of the amount to be realized from 
coke from the first hearing—in fact, failed even to 
discover petitioner’s own theory with respect to this 
matter. Petitioner’s records placed in evidence 
showed a large January, 1921, loss due to a low coke 
price, and a large February, 1921, gain, due to a high 
coke price. The commission groped through these 
conflicting and varying coke prices to no definite 
opinion. The evidence afforded no basis for an opin- 
ion. At the supplemental hearing, some definitive 
evidence was submitted, but prior to that time, the 
real issue of probable coke realization was clouded by 
a number of prices—all of which developed to mere 
bookkeeping figures. 

““These quickly shifting values on coke did not in- 
spire the commission with confidence, particularly in 
view of petitioner’s earlier hostility to permitting the 
commission’s accounting department to make an au- 
dit of petitioner’s books and records—a hostility over- 
come only when the commission indicated that the 
hearing could not be held without such an exami- 
nation. 

“Likewise, the attitude of petitioner last October 
when the matter of gas conservation was the subject 
of conference before the commission. At that time 
petitioner, through some representatives, insisted 
that the real purpose of this conference was the osten- 
sible purpose—the conservation of gas, without ref- 
erence to increases in revenues. The petitioner, 
through other representatives, at the same time indi- 
cated the necessity for a higher rate in order to pro- 
duce more revenue. There was then the hint that 
the so-called conservation move was in reality to be 
used as an indirect means of obtaining more revenue. 
Such indirection cost the petitioner some measure of 
contidence, not only on the part of the commission, 
but on the part of the city. 

“Coupled with these inconsistencies was the con- 
tinual complaint to the commission from the public, 
not only as to the quality and pressure of the gas, 
but the many discourtesies on the part of the execu- 
tive heads and lesser officials towards the consumers. 


Should Build Good-Will 


“The commission realizes that utilities are not gen- 
erally marked by overwhelmingly popular approval, 
vet it has in mind many utilities who have so dealt 
with their patrons, both by courtesy of treatment and 
open, straight-across-the-table attitude, as to | 
the confidence and respect of their patrons. There is 
no inherent reason why petitioner cannot attach to 
itself such confidence and respect. 


ave 


“In fact, there is every reason why petitioner 
should enjoy not only confidence and respect, but 
actual popularity. It is not a private corporation, or 
ganized for unlimited profit. Its stockholders can 
never get more than a fixed return. The company 
was started as a civic enterprise and its stock was sold 
by a popular campaign, newspapers and public-spir- 


ited citizens vving among themselves to initiate the 
enterprise and make it a success. Its control is care- 
fully safeguarded by its charter. Its present direc 
tors and trustees are men marked not only by their 
business acumen, but by their sense of public duty 
Jf any public utility on principle, merits confidence 
and respect, it should be the petitioner. Yet the pe 
titioner enjoys neither to the extent it should. The 
commission feels the impelling necessity of pointing 
out the facts as they appear and leaving it to the good 
sense of its trustees and directors to remedy the sit- 
uation, in order that petitioner may not only prosper 
financially, but may rehabilitate itself in the estima 
tion of its consumers, the city and the public gen- 
erally. 

“The commission has earnestly endeavored to ar- 
rive at the facts in this case. There has been an ex- 
haustive and painstaking investigation by the com- 
mission and its accounting and engineering staffs, 
covering a period of four months. It has been difficult 
to arrive at the facts, due, in part. to the attitude of 
the management of the company, and_jmpatrt te the 
very great complexity and uncertagdigetbt” the’ éiteg> 
particularly as to the value or pfx?’ that should be 
placed upon the coke in stock and the bPKE to be 591 

\ A 





duced in the future. 


S S 
Earnings for 1920 Not E ‘ ny OS 





“While petitioner did have the most prosperous 
year in its history in 1920, its earnings were not ex- 
cessive and were not sufficient to enable it to set 
aside a surplus to carry it through the business de- 
pression that now exists. Up to the late months of 
1920 the petitioner disposed of its output of coke on 
favorable market terms. Beginning about Nov. 1, 
1920, the demand for coke commenced to slacken. 
Since that time the coke market has been growing 
steadily worse each month. 

‘The one big question in this case is the market for 
and the value of the coke that is now in stock and 
that will be produced in the future. 

“Petitioner now has in stock over 100,900 tons of 
coke and its production will probably average 23.000 
tons a month until September 1, and thereafter 
through the winter months, 40,900 tons per month. 

“The production data in evidence, part of which is 
heretofore set forth, discloses that petitioner has been 
able to maintain a 60-cent gas rate by virtue of the 
fact that it could readily sell its annual ouput of coke 
at a price at least equivalent to the cost of the coal 
consumed in producing the coke. A ton of coal pro- 
duces about 1,500 lb. of coke. The cost of the coal to 
make a ton of coke, with present coal costs and 
freight rates, is more than $10. Tf petitioner could 
dispose of the 100,000 tons of coke it now has in stock, 
and the coke it will produce, at $10 or more a ton, it 
might be able to maintain the 60-cent gas rate. Tn 
order to maintain a 60-cent gas rate, the sale of the 
coke and other by-products must vield sufficient rev 
enue to cover the entire cost of putting the gas in the 
holders. 

“The develop 
closed by the 
facts: 


ents of the last four months, as dis 
evidence indicate certain outstanding 


“That there is no likelihood that petitioner will be 
able to reduce its coke stock for at least six months 
The summer months are normally dull months in the 
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coke business, and there is normally an increase of 
coke stock during the summer. 

“There is the added fact that all coke producing 
companies, including petitioner, have accumulated 
coke stocks of unprecedented size and that the market 
for such product is becoming poorer each week. 

“The coke that is produced by petitioner and sim- 
ilar concerns, is used for blast furnace, foundry and 
domestic purposes. Of the total production, probably 
not more than 10 per cent is taken by domestic con 
sumers. The demand for the remaining 90 per cent 
for foundry and blast furnace purposes has almost 
ceased, due to the general shutdown of such indus- 
tries, and the prospect for a resumption of demand 
for coke for such consumers, within six months at 
least, is net bright. 

“The evidence is that there is no likelihood that pe- 
titioner will be able to realize more than $8 a ton for 
the coke now in stock and the coke to be produced 
during the vear. 

“The accumulation of coke stocks at this and all 
other similar plants is so enormous and unprece- 
dented that it will be a year before the demand will 
catch up Ww ith the production. 

“Petitioner will be able to dispose of only a sma 
part of its coke for domestic use and that at an aver 
age price of SS a‘ton or less. 

“There is a corresponding weakening in the market 
for tar, ammonia and benzol 

“The war and after-war conditions have changed 
the whole eccnomic status of the coke business. The 
freight rates on coal and coke are so great!v increased 
that the coke cannot be sold in this or normal times 
for sufficient price to cover the cost of the coal re 
quired to make such coke. 

“Petitioner must continue to manufacture coke in 
order to meet the demands of its consumers for gas. 

“Its water gas plant has sufficient capacity to pro- 
duce not more than one-third of the normal demand 
for gas. In order to curtail the production of coke, 
it will be necessary and advisable for petitioner to 
manufacture a greater quantity and proportion of 
water gas, the production cost alone of which will 
exceed 60 cents a thousand cubic feet. 

“If petitioner could now sell all of its accumulation 
of coke and all of the coke it will produce in the next 
six months at S& per ton, its revenue would be insuffi 
cient to maintain a 60-cent 


11 


gas rate 


“The commission finds that an emergency exists 
which threatens injury to the business and interests 
of petitioner. That an emergency exists which 


threatens injury to the business and interests of the 
people of Indianapolis. That the gas rate must be 
increased to avert the threatened injury and prevent 
the continuance of the emergency. That petitioner 
should be authorized to increase its rate for gas, as 
praved for in the petition until Dec. 31, 1921, or until 
such earlier or later date as the emergency now enist- 
ine shall cease to exist, and that petitioner should be 
reauired to file monthly statements of its operation 
in order that the commission may be at all times fully 
advised. 

“!t is ordered by the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana, that petitioner, the Citizens Gas Company, 
be. and it is, authorized on and after the date of this 
order, until Dec. 31, 1921, or until such earher or 
iater date as the emergency now existing shall cease 
to exist, to charge and collect a rate of 99 cents per 
thousand cubic feet for all gas sold.” 


Empire State Association Holds Meeting 


\ meeting of the gas production and distribution 
sections of the Empire State Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation was held May 5 and 6 at the Onondaga Ilotel, 
Syracuse and was well attended. There was a long 
program dealing with the manufacture and distri- 
bution of gas. 

On Thursday evening a dinner was held at the ho- 
tel at which R. S. McBride, engineer-chemist of 
\Vashington, D. C., and formerly with the Bureau 
of Standards, gave a talk on “Gas By-products as 
Chemical Raw Materials, an Essential Factor in 


American Industrial Security, Independence and 
Progress.” 
At the morning session a detailed report of ma- 


chine operation was given by the Troy Gas Company, 
roy, N. Y., on water gas; New York State Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y., on mixed gas, and 
Peoples Gas & Electric Company. Oswego, N. Y., 
on coal gas. 

The rest of the program follows: 

How to Improve the Ffficiency of the Boiler Plant.— 
By Joseph Butler, Syracuse Lighting Company. 
Purification Troubles—bBy C. H. 

Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Stone, Rochester 

Mechanical Removal of Naphthalene in a Coal Gas 
Plant—bBy A. B. Morton, Electric 
Light & Power Company. 

Should Not the Use of the Instantaneous Automatic 
Water Heaters Be Discouraged in Favor of the Au 
tomatic Storage Systems’*—By Victor Starzenski, 
\dirondack Power & Light Corporation. 


Rome (sas, 


The Effect of the B.t.u. Standard as Generally Adop- 
ted Upon the Efficiency of Consumers’ Appliances 
and the Effect Upon Consumers’ Hills —By G. I. 
Vincent, Syracuse Lighting Company. 


Effect of Raising Pressures in Gas Mains on Con 
sumers’ Appliances and Leakage. 

Testing Gas Meters on Consumers’ Premises.—By 
Frank Schobel, Municipal Gas Company. ; 

Continuous Ash Removal from Generator.—By D. L. 


Crawford, Municipal Gas Company. 
(senerator with a Power Ma 
G. Johnson, Utica Gas & Electric 


Clinkering 
| 


CI 


Bottom of 
= > T 
une.—bBy H. 


Company. 
\ 


Use of Carborundum Brick in Lining Water Gas 
(;enerators.—PBy C. C. Crum, Binghamton Gas 
\Vorks. 

The Use of Portable Conveyors and Cranes as Par 
ticularly Applying to Small Companies.—By \V. N 


Whitney, Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 

Water Gas Operation with Low Gravity Oils.—By, 
Kk. R. Bogie, Kings County Lighting Company 

Results of Fogging Meter Diaphragms with 
Without Opening Cases.—By J. 
Lighting Company 


(1 


Lucena, Svracuse 


\feter Route Through Shop and Method of Keeping 
Records —By R. C. Lewis, 


Company. 


Brooklyn Union Gas 


experience in Operating Two or More Automatic 
District Governors on an Interconnecting Distri 
bution System.—By R. M. Kellogg, Westchester 
lighting Company. 

Gas Main and Service Records —PBv Frank 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Hellen. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 
Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 





(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


—Market— Shreveport is in imminent dan- 
: May12,1921 ger of experiencing a temporary 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked ~~. ; : on igi 
; . : " ae .., famine in natural gas, according to 
American Lt. & Traci Co...,...: Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 88Y, 8914 1 4 G. Curti 
ss 5 s iS a stateme vy A. G. Curtis, man- 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s.... May 1, 1945 78 79 : weap ige : | C 
- ~ aer ¢ —. cter as ¢ 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... gre Jan. 11972 84 8&3 ager of wae outhwestern “Gas & 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Electric Company. 

Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7348..... De 1,1945 98 9 Mr. Curtis stated that nearly al 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%s....... Feb. 14, 1935 75 753% the gas that this city uses is sup 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s ...... Feb 1, 1925 10034 101 plied by the wells in the Elm Grove 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec 1, 1921 100%4 1002 felds, and that these sources of fuel 

New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s.... Jan. 1,1948 62 65 are on the other side of the river. 
Denver Gas Oe ete. Os ckccicecss Gen. (now ist) 5s.. May ', inge 811%4 8&3 He said that the L.ouisiana Gas 
im Q?3 9114 93 _ F - c 
Detroit oe eee ee oe» Jan. 1, 1923 1% 93 Company has two big lines into 
ee omg Lt. Co. of Fi 1. 192 041, 95 this city and that these mains are 
Sn sore ees seus abe 58. eeeeceeeee jam. vaprtg _ pa the only available ones for bring 
Hudson County Gas Co......... First 58.......000! Nov. 1, 1940 74 — ing gas to Shreveport from that 
Laclede Gas Light Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s.....: Apr. 1, 1934 73 75 field. 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... June 1, 1923 94 95 Mr. Curtis stated that the Louis 
Michigan Light Co.............. First & Ref. 5s..... Mar. 1,1946 70 75 iana Company has four difterent 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ ee May 11,1927 80 81% mains where the pipes cross the 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... ocos rem, & Ret. Sé..... Tan 1, 1942 77%, 78% ~«2+ZTiver, and that the high water in 
Pace Ges & Etec. Co... 0000 Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May 1, 1925 9) 97 0 “ye has caused three rghien 
: . ss * swept away, an hi 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... .... First & Ref. 7s.....Dec. 1,1940 98 9 eres hi sep ne a ne ‘ t f it 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 5s.....Nov. 1, 1937. 8614-87 ee pea ag “a ia 8 a a oe 

, : ig a a ‘| supplv on just one main. 

Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s.......Sept 1, 1947 72 74 aos Mer - bes = * itl at these pipe 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ lulv 1, 1937 74 76 : _ Manage Sa te ee 

) . - ez lines can only be laid when the wa 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........ First & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1,1990 76 #8 ter in Red River is very low, as th 
. ‘ ‘ aye a Tr xed Ix S very low, as the 
Seattle Lighting Co Dabiaeeomwes os Refunding ree Oct A od 66 © mains have to be rested on the bed 
Southern California Gas Co...... POE Ces cccicnesss! O71 1,1950 83 2&6 of the stream. Ele stated that an- 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb 1, 1923 98 98! other rise of six feet 1s due in the 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... July 1, 1957 75 78 river, and when this point is 
Washington Gas Light Co....... General 5s.........Nov. 1, 1960 =©78 = 79 reached the stream will be within 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. seven feet of flood stage. He says 
of California ...... veces eee @ ROE -B8..<.. Jun 1, 1941 75 77 he does not know whether the one 


remaining pipe line will bear this 
additional pressure or not. 


Natural Gas Shortage Eoumetiaia 





Cities Service Company 
Bankers’ Shares 





The twenty-seventh monthly dis 
tribution on Cities Service Company 
bankers’ shares, which will be pay 
able June 1 to bankers’ shares of 
record May 15, will be 35! 
bankers’ share. 
Cities 


cents a 
The distribution on 
Service Company bankers’ 
shares paid May 1, 1921, was paid 
to 19,160 holders of record, an in 
crease of 765 holders of record of 
bankers’ shares over the preceding 
month. 


Threatens 
Shreveport, La—Three of the 
vas lines of the Louisiana Gas 
Red 


into Shreveport, carrving the com- 


four 


Company which cross River 


pany's supply from the Elm Grove 
field, Bossier Parish, have been lost 
as a result of the recent rise in the 
river, it became known April 28 

The Louisiana Company sup 
plies the Southwestern Gas & Elec 
tric Company with about 40 per 
cent of all the gas used in Shreve 
port. 


To Distribute Natural Gas 


Amarillo, Vex.—Construction of 
in extensive natural gas-distributin? 
will be t] 


started in the Pan 
handle region in a 


system 
time, ac 


Maver, ot 


associates, 1s 


short 
Edward R 


who, 


cording to 
\marillo, with 
promoting the project. The gas sup 
ply will be obtained from the wells 
north of Amarillo. It will be piped 
to this citv, Plainview, Canyon, Her 
eford, Tulia. Lubbock and a number 
of other towns. 
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Rate Increase Allowed 


Stevens 


Wis.— A new 
schedule of gas rates for the city of 


Point, 


has been authorized 
by the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. The new rates, which are 
approximately 15 per cent higher 
than the old rates, will apply for the 
first time on May consumption, state- 


Stevens Point 


ments on which will be sent out 
Tune 1. 
The increase authorized by the 


commission is less than half of that 
proposed by the company in its ap- 
plication to the commission. The 
company asked for a rate of $2.75 
for the first 1,000 cu. ft. consump- 
tion per month, $2.55 for the next 
2.000, $2.25 for the next 7,000, and 
$1.90 for over 10,000. The com- 
pany’s application was filed on Dec. 
4, 1920, and a hearing was held in 
Stevens Point on Dec. 22. 
The old and new rates are: 


Old New 

Rate Rate 
First 1,000 cu. ft......$2.00 $2.30 
Next 2,000 cu. ft...... 1.85 2.15 
Next 7,000 cu. ft...... 1.65 1.95 
Over 10,000 cu. ft..... 1.40 1.65 
Min. monthly charge... 0.50 = 0.75 


Extracts from the decision of the 
commission follow: 

“Tt is claimed by the petitioner 
that the revenue derived from the 
present rates is inadequate under 
present conditions to meet operating 
expenses, including depreciation and 
taxes; that the operating deficits 
after considering all such charges 
amounted to an average of $4,122.40 
during the four years ending Oct. 31, 
1920; that the petitioner has in con- 
sequence maintained a continuous 
and uninterrupted loss on the opera- 
tion of this gas plant since Novem- 
ber, 1916, the date of its acquisition, 
and that at no time have the operat- 
ing revenues been equal to the op- 
erating expenses. It is further stated 
in the application that the petitioner 
has expended on improvements of 
said gas plant the total of $33.944.54 
during this four-year period, and 


that it is the purpose to make further 
extensive improvements in the distri- 
bution system of the plant during 
the spring and summer of 1921, such 
improvements when completed to 
cost not less than $30,000. 


“The applicant requests that au- 
thority be granted to adjust the rates 
of said gas utility and to put into ef- 
fect a schedule of rates which will 
pay all operating expenses and will, 
in addition, give a reasonable return 
upon the investment in said plant. 

“At the hearing there was intro- 
duced certain testimony by the Mayor 
of Stevens Point and by consumers 
who appeared, to the effect that the 
gas service in certain respects was 
unsatisfactory. It was claimed that 
pressure conditions were bad and 
that the consumers located at or 
near the extreme limit of the mains 
had difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
gas pressure to do the cooking at or 
about the noon hour. The company’s 
representative admitted that some of 
this trouble existed, but that it would 
be corrected as soon as the proposed 
additional mains are laid. 

“Since the present owners ac- 
quired this gas property a great many 
improvements have been made to the 
plant which have benefited the serv- 
ice. Three new benches have been 
installed, a booster pump has been 
added to increase the amount of 
pressure in the mains, a new ex- 
hauster and a new condenser with 
mecreased capacity have been added, 
also additional purifying equipment 
has been installed. A comprehensive 
report on the efficiency of the plant 
was made soon after the property 
was purchased in 1916 by a com 
petent and well-known consulting 
gas engineer. The recommendations 
made therein the company has car 
ried out to the letter. Everything 
was completed at the time of the 
hearing in December except the lay- 
ing of additional mains. The pipe 
has been bought and was on the 
ground. The company stated that 
the work of laying those mains would 
be pushed on to completion as soon 
as weather conditions permitted. 
These reinforcing mains will give 


ample pressure all over the system, 
so that the complaints about poor 
service should be entirely eliminated. 
With this work completed the Stev- 
ens Point gas plant is modern and 
up to date in every respect. 

“The commission is now informed 
that by about May 1 this year there 
will be completed the laying of 6,250 
ft. of 6-in. mains and also the laying 
of about 5,000 ft. for the connection 
of dead ends. The finishing of this 
work really means that the whole 
plant has been reconstructed. Suffi- 
cient capacity is on hand to serve the 
needs of the rapidly growing com- 
munity for years to come. The pres- 
ent daily consumption is 91,000 cu. 
ft. and the capacity of the system is 
about 180,000 cu. ft. 

“The last statement available is the 
company’s report for the calendar 
year 1920. The total operating rev- 
enues for last year, including gas, 
coke and tar sales, were $50,767.83. 
The direct operating expenses and 
taxes were $48,142.09, leaving a bal- 
ance of $2,625.74. The non-operat- 
ing revenue for that year amounted 
to $2,241.38. This added to the op- 
erating balance gives us $4,867.12 
available for the depreciation and in- 
terest. 

“The evidence as to the value of 
the gas utility for rate-making pur 
poses is a trifle confusing and diffi 
cult to reconcile. At the hearing the 
following statement as to valuation 
was made by the company: ‘The 
present investment at actual cost in 
this gas utility to-day amounts to 
$133,944.54, which does not include 
approximately $12,000 worth of 
properties which were acquired at 
the time this plant was purchased and 
subsequently written off as against 
the surplus of this corporation as a 
loss at the time they were disman- 
tled. Such loss was not charged in 
any way to the cost of operations of 
this utility and no good-will or intan 
gible value of any kind has been es- 
tablished as an asset in the cost of 
the properties which we show above.’ 
The local manager testified at the 
time of the hearing, in connection 
with his statement of what changes 
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had been made in the plant, that the 
company had added about $40,000 in 
improvements and that the improve- 
ments about to be made in the distri- 
bution system would cost about $40,- 
000 more 

The commission pointed out in its 
decision that the last appraisal of the 
gas plant was made in 1913, at which 
time the cost of reproduction new 
was estimated at $77,515 for the bare 
physical plant. Additions to the plant 
up to and including Dec. 31, 1920, 
amounted to $41,159, making the to- 
tal plant value $118,674. Comment 
ing on these figures, the commission 
said: 

“In these figures nothing is in- 
cluded for materials and supplies 
and for working capital. Making an 
adeauate allowance for those pur- 


poses and also bearing in mind the 
testimeny of the additions made in 
1921, and taking into account the 
plant as a going concern, we con- 


clude that the value of the plant and 
the investment therein must at least 
be $140,000, and that amount will be 
used, so far as this proceeding is 
concerned, as a rate base. 

“In the period beginning July 1, 


1917, and ending Dec. 31, 1920, there 
was an increase in sales of 4,188,000 
cu. ft., or about 2 5 percent. In 1918 
the company received in revenue 


~ 


$1.48 per 1,000 cu. ft. sold. In 1920 
the average revenue per 1,000 cu. ft. 
sold amounted to $1.81. This in 
crease in earning is largely account 
ed for by the fact that the company’s 
rate schedule was increased to its 
present level Feb. 27, 1918. The av 
erage received for gas in 1920 
£1.81 per 1,000 cu. ft.: for the six 
months’ period it was $1.85. This 
lecrease in the average rate received 


was 


for gas is probablv due to the in 
reased consumption by the com 
nany’s customers bringing about 
larger sales at the lower steps in the 
chedule 

The company’s operating ex 
penses and taxes in 1918 were $1.97 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold Tn 
1920 they were $2.30. For . is Inst 


vear $2,625.74 was ailable for de 
preciation and interest. or 12.5 cents 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas ae Con 
sidering that 10 per cent upon plant 
alue is a f: air rate for depreciation 
t appears that the com 
having $2,625.74 available for 
this purpose in 1920 earned on a 
property value of about $26,000, 
hereas the value of the plant is 
eally many times that amount. In 
light of not only poor earnings 
but actual losses in the past, the 
commission has no other way, inas- 


per 


and interest, 1 


panv 


much as the service is now improved, 
but to make a readjustment in rates 
and allow the company earnings as 
contemplated by the public utility 
statutes. 

“In determining just how much of 
an increase is necessary in order to 
put the ap plicant upon a_ proper 
earning basis, it will be well to make 
a careful analysis of the company’s 
expenses for 1920. The largest item 
of expense is that of the production 
of gas, which amounted to $34, 
922.10. This comprises largely coal 
cost and the wages paid at the gas 
works 


“In 1918 the pgs expenses 


amounted to $25,631.54, or $1.30 for 
every thousand er feet of gas 
made. In 1920 they were $34, 


922.10, or $1.48 per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
gas made. A large part of this in 
crease is due to increased costs of 
operating labor and maintenance ex 
pense. 

“The coal cost in 1919 was consid 
erably less than in 1920. The av 
erage cost of coal in 1920 was $9.55 
delivered at the company’s plant. In 
the early part of last vear coal was 
bought Bs lower price. The lattet 
part of the vear the company was 
oli liged to pay $13.25 per ton for its 
coal and it is our ee eden he that 
that cost continued during the 
early months of 1921. Had this coal 
cost of $13.25 been in effect for the 


coal 


whole of 1920 the company’s pro 
duction expenses and operating ex 
penses would have been at least 
$8,000 higher than they actually 
were. At the time of the hearing 
the company was basing its esti 
mates entirely on these high coal 
costs, and as a result claimed that 
the gas rates would have to be in- 
creased about 75 cents per 1,000 cu 
ft. in order for it to be put upon a 
fair earning basis 


‘The present time is about the 
time of the vear when gas companies 
enter into contracts for the season’s 
( oal upplies We are informed th if 


elvemonth’s 


contracts tor a sup 
ph of coal are offered at a rate of 
ue $9.55 per ton, which is the 
ssa the company’s average coal 
cost ft 1920, according to its an 
nial renort So far as that item of 
expense is concerned, no change in 
production expenses can be antici 
pated for the coming twelvemonth’s 


nerind \Vhile the 
‘eduction in the 
lahor. substantial 


re may be a slight 
of unskilled 
reduction in 
the gas plant can he 
account of the rela 
1 rather high 


is emploved 


wages 
no 
abhor costs in 
<pected. On 
tively small-sized plant < 
type of stoke rs 


grrade 


hecause the plant is not large enough 
employ a regular foreman for 
each shift. 

‘The item among production ex 
penses which we question is that of 
maintenance of the gas-producing 

pparatus and fixtures. According 
to the company’s report $6,675.86 
was spent for this purpose in 1920 
Tn 1918 the expense was only $2,- 
227.27. This maintenance expense 
appears to have been unusually large 
when compared with other 
plants of ahout the same size 

“The operating expenses and taxes 
2s reported amounted to $48,142 for 
1920. In estimating the operating 
expenses for the future, after mak 
ing the adjustment on account of 
the maintenance expense indicated 
ahove, we obtain a total of 4 gn g 
expenses and taxes of about $43.5 24 
Depreciation and interest upon a rate 
hase of $140,090 amount tc $14,000 
a vear. Adding this amount to the 
estimate of operating expenses and 
taxes results in a total of $57,542, 
which amount has to be met with 
revenues. 

“The company reported a non-op 
erating revenue of $2.241 in 1920; in 


coal-gas 


none of the previous periods for 
which reports were filed were the 
revenues from this source higher 


than $799. Last vear was an unusual 
far as the sale of utility ap 
pliances was concerned on account 
f the generally prosperous 
which existed. In our judg 
ment the nen-operating revenues for 
the next twelvemonth’s period will 
not be greater than a thousand dol 
lars. W oo using that 
unount in our estimate 

“The company must 


year so 


condi- 
tions 


are. 


therefore ob 


tain Sh6,54? in revenues from: its 
ras users and coke customers. In 
920 the revenues from these 
ources amounted to $50,767. No 
-hange is anticipated in coke price, 
the necessarv increase in revenue 
SH.77a, fas te ) be contributed by 

iS users in UIT estimation the 
hedule authe ed herein will vield 
this total amount of revenue whicl 
necessary. in rddition to sales of 
residuals and earnings from mer 
ndisine. which will enable the 


omnanv to meet its 


lesitimate op 


erating expenses, taxes, depreciation 
harges, and allow a reasonable re 
turn upon a fair value of the prop 
\ reconnection charge of S1 
Iso authorized under the commis 
n’s decision. This applies when 
service had been discontinued at 
the request of the customer ard with 
in one vear thereafter is reconnected 
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Urges Separate Class for 
Utilities 

Washington, D. C.—In 
enable regulated industries to dis- 
pose of their securities and raise 
badly needed funds, revision of the 
Federal tax laws to include prohibi- 
tion of the issuance of tax-exempt 
Government securities has been 
urged before the Senate Finance 
Committee by Philip H. Gadsden, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Gadsden ap 
peared before the committee as the 
representative of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, American 
(aas Association and National Elec 
tric Light Association. 

He said that public utilities did not 
seek to evade taxation but merely 
desired better conditions under which 
to market their securities in order to 
provide needed extensions and bet 
terments for their properties. 

The witness stated that since pub- 
lic utilities were regulated as to op 
eration as a class and compelled to 
give service at fixed prices regard 
less of economic conditions they 
should be considered as a separate 
class in taxation legislation. He 
urged the appointment of a special 
sub-committee to make a thorough 
study of the public utility tax situa- 
t10Mn. 


order to 


“The most serious question which 
confronts public utilities,” Mr. Gads- 
den said, “is their inability to secure 
the necessary new capital required 
by them annually in competition with 
tax-exempt municipal _ securities. 
Owing to the high income tax and 
surtaxes, the anomalous situation has 
been brought about where the mu- 
nicipal bond bearing 5 per cent will 
yield a greater return to the investor 
than a public utility security would 
pay. It can be shown that a tax 
payer or an investor who pays a sur- 
tax of over 3 per cent cannot afford 
to invest his money in public utility 
securities in preference to municipal 
securities. In other words, only that 
class of investors in this country who 
have an income of not exceeding 
$10,000 under our present tax laws 
can afford to invest their 
public utility securities.” 

Mr. Gadsden said that it has been 
estimated that the total savings of 
this class of investors with an in- 
come of not exceeding $10,000 is 
about $116,000,000. 


savings in 


“The public utilities,” he said, “in- 
cluding the steam railroads, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, elec- 
tric railways, gas and electric power 
companies need annually to provide 
for extensions and betterments of 


their plants about $2,000,000,000. 
Under our present tax laws, when 
properly understood by the investor, 
not exceeding $116,000,000 of this 
can be obtained on any terms which 
a public utility can possibly afford 
to pay. 

“Under the law public utilities are 
limited to a return on their invest- 
ment of not over 8 per cent. It is 
clear, therefore, that they cannot is- 
sue securities agreeing to pay more 
than that amount for any long time. 
Unless they can pay over 3 per cent 
they cannot compete with exempt 
municipal and State securities. The 
result of this situation is that inevi 
tably these extensions and_better- 
ments cannot be made. In other 
words, while the political policy of 
the country is firmly and definitely 
opposed to municipal and Govern 
ment ownership of utilities, the tax 
ation policies of our Government are 
forcing it whether we want it or not.” 

Mr. Gadsden said that unless this 
policy of exempting municipal securi- 
ties is discontinued “we are rapidly 
drifting into practical socialism, 
which in its essence means owner- 
ship of everything by the public.” 

The witness stated that we should 
follow the advice of Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon in a recent letter to 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
and Finance committees and forbid 
the issuance of any more tax-exempt 
securities. 

“This, however,” he maintained, 
“is not going to relieve the public 
utility situation, as it is estimated 
now “$1 t 000,000 000 of tax-exempt 
securities are outstanding. Public 
utilities are not asking any relief 
from taxation. They propose to pay 
the full measure of taxation, but 
think some plan will have to be de- 
vised by which their securities can 
be put into a position where they can 
compete successfully with munici 
palities.’ 


Fulton County Gas & Electric 
Company Suit in Supreme 
Court 

The action brought by the Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company 
the Rockwood Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., for a permanent 
injunction and damages was heard 
by Supreme Court Justice E. C. 
Whitmyre, of Schenectady, at a spe- 
cial term held in that city. Both the 
plaintiff company and the defendant 
company own dams and water-power 
on the Caroga Creek in Fulton 
County. 


against 


The action is brought for a perma- 
nent injunction restraining the de- 
fendant company from improperly 
diverting the water in its pond and 
letting it out in quantities so that the 
plaintitt company cannot derive full 
benetit of the power to be procured 
from using the full flow of the 
stream. The plaintiff is also suing 
for $75,000 damages for water al- 
leged to have been wasted, while the 
Rockwood company puts in a major 
counter-claim of $250,000, alleging 
that it has been held up for the past 
three or four years as a result of a 
protest against the construction of a 
dam by the defendant company, 
made by the Mohawk Hydro-Elec 
tric Company, predecessor of the 
plaintiff. 

The primary source of the water 
is in Pecks Park, where a large dam 
has been constructed by the plaintiff 
for impounding water. The water 
is let out so as to furnish a continu- 
ous tlow during the low-water pe 
riod. The defendant company has 
a dam about two miles above the 
plaintiff's power station, 
also impounds water. 

Expert testimony has been intro 
duced by the plaintiff showing the 
construction of dams and the loca 
tions of various properties along the 
creek belonging to the parties. 

Attorney Fred Linus Carroll, of 
Johnstown, is counsel for the plain- 
tiff and John T. Norton, of Troy, for 
the defendant. 


where it 


Ehmann Returns to Fulton 
County Gas & Electric 
Company 

Edward W. Ehmann, who suc- 
ceeds R. N. Zeek as engineer of the 
Fulton County Gas & Electric Com 
pany, has arrived in the city of Glov- 
ersville from Lafayette, Ind., and 
assumed his duties. Mr. Ehmann 
will be remembered by Gloversville 
as having been connected with the 
Fulton County company under the 
management of the late Joseph S. 
Hodgson, and his return will be wel 
comed by many of his former friends 
and emplovees of the company. 

Mrs. Fhmann is expected to join 
her husband as soon as he can locate 
a home. 


Edmund Cathels Retires 

After spending over forty years in 
the gas industry, Edmund Cathels 
has retired and is now making his 
residence in Eureka, .Cal. Mr. Ca- 
thels was employed by the Havana 
(Cuba) Electric Railway, Light & 


Power Company. 
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Valuation Issue in Rate Case 


Carson City, Nev.—That the valu- 
ation to be placed upon the property 
of the gas department of the Reno 
Power, Water & Light Company is 
to be made a determinative factor in 
the decision of the public service 
commission with reference to the 
company’s application for gas rate 
increases of about 40 per cent in 
Reno, Sparks and Carson City was 
made apparent at the hearing held 
April 26. Attorney Thatcher, coun 
sel for company, declared 
that the present reproduction value 
of the plant is the only basis upon 
which to fix the rates. City Attor- 
ney Pike of Reno admitted that the 
reproduction value is an element to 
be considered with others in reaching 
a decision. 

Mavor Stewart, who was the first 

for the Reno protestants 
against the proposed increase, esti- 
mated the cost of the gas plant at 
$226,489.50, taking as a the 
construction cost of $168,403, which 
included the original investment of 
$136,530, an allowance of 5 per cent 
for engineering costs during con 
struction, business management dur 
ing construction, and contingencies, 
giving three items of $6,827 each. 
Included in the $168,493 are $7,850 
for interest during construction, $1, 


the 


gas 


witness 


basis 


650 for real estate and $1,892 for 
working capital. The addition of 
$58,086.50 for betterments for the 


vears 1912 to 1920, inclusive, gives 
the present undepreciated value fixed 
by Stewart. The Gillette appraisal 
of 1912 plus the actual investments 
to the end of the vear 1920 would 
give a valuation of $280,000. The 
company claims a reproduction value 
of $502,000 for the plant, and asks 
that the increased rates applied for 
be granted on that basis. Stewart’s 
exhibit showed that the company re 
ported a gross income of $22,847.96 
from the gas department in 
10.09 per cent of the valuation. It 


was not developed on the witness 
stand but was learned otherwise that 
Stewart’s figures varv comparatively 
little, the difference in time being 
considered, from a valuation placed 


upon the propertv by W. K. Freu 
4 1 - “4s - 
denherger. tormerly, ry . 


ver, engineer for 
public service commission. 

IF. WW. Walker, forme creta 
and rate expert of the commission 
Hut nov ithe manage f the Ren 
Chember of Commerce, was on the 
stand the greater part ¢ f the hearing 
He gave testimony on four exhibit 
which he had prepared from the 
sworn reports filed with the com 


1 9°(). or 


mission by the Reno Power, Water 
& Light Company. His compilations 
showed that for the year 1920 
the gas department the operating rev 
enues were $110,209.25: 
expenses, S83,091.61;: 
103.71; total $89,195.52; 
gross income, For all 
departments during the same vear 
the totals were: 


S 1S0.$ $3.51 


for 


operating 
taxes, S6, 
expenses, 
$22,847.96. 

Operating revenue 
operating expenses, 
taxes, $61,037.13; total 
expenses, $294,514.34; gross income 
$196,231.57: net income, 
184.06 ° capital stock dividends, $199, 


929,46 0.21; 


$136. 


000- surplus at end of the vear 1920, 
$597,970.91, which had been in 
creased 81,184.86 during 1920. The 
totat reserves for the past ten vears 


5,300.94, an an- 


‘ ‘ 
shown to be 33 
30.09. 


were r 
nual average of $7,3 

Over the objection of Attorney 
Thatcher, Walker was allowed to tes 
tify that the Internal Revenue De 
partment does not permit, in the mak 
ing of income tax returns, reproduc- 
tion costs at present prices, but bases 
deductions on original cost of prop 
erty acquired since March, 1913, and 
the market value as of March, 1913, 
of property acquired prior to that 
time. One of Walker’s exhibits 
showed that the gas plant was valued 
at $168,000 by the tax commission 
for the years 1914 and 1915, and for 
1918 and 1919 was reduced to $127, 
990). 

In 1911, 1,242 consumers of gas 
paid average revenues of $32.39 
each. The company had 2,440 con 
sumers in 1920, and the average 
amount paid was $45.17. 

P. M. Wentworth, assistant to the 
manager of the company, was called 
to the stand by Attorney Pike to tes 
tifv concerning reports. 

Professor Wilcox 
tbout the | 


gave testimon\ 
for basic metals, 
nd introduced an exhibit showing 
the downward trend of pri 


market 


prices. 


\t the beginning of the first ses- 
sion of the day a reply was presented 
on behalf of Carson Citv gas con 
sumers by President Harrington of 
the (sreater Carson Club William 
EW e testified that the compan) 
] d det ied his three requests for ex 
tension of service and that he was 
mot pert itted TO make CO! ¢ 1 

' °? 7 Te “+t 1 ‘ 
Orspipe a own e> 
Hassan in Rockford, IIl. 
| s j | Sul rie 1 LDSeé ce 
1 
' ( é from the g in 
turned lis now mat 
¢ the Roc! ford of eC O1 the In 
é ( \ pliance Co poration 


Discussed Explosion Hazards 
ie 


i. 


lracy, coal mining engineer, 
Bureau of .Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., recently presented a valuable 
paper before a meeting of the Ing 
Society of Western Pennsy] 
vania, the subject being “Explosion 
Hazards in Industrial Plants Due to 


neers’ 


the Use of Pulverized Coal.” 
Industrial engineers can obtain 
copies, with discussion, by applying 
to kK. F. Treschow, secretary, Engi 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsyl 


vania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The outline of the paper included: 
Methods of use of pulverized coal; 
ventilation of pulverizing plant; ex 
plosive properties of coal dust ; 
ger in accumulation of coal dust; lo 
cation and types of pulverized stor 
age bins; spontaneous combustion in 
bins; effect ot high drying tempera | 


dan 





tures; fires caused by drop in air 
pressure; coking on the burners; 

electrical equipment in pulverizing 

plant. 


Engineers and architects in the 
State of Minnesota have just formed 
a State organization under the title 


of the Minnesota Federation of 
Architectural and Engineering So 
cieties. 


Chicago engineers have come to 
the front again with the formation of 
two new engineering organizations 
to be known as the American Speci 
fication Institute and the Chicago 
\ssociation of Consulting Engineers. 


F. A. Leach, Jr., Made 
Vice-President 


EF, A. Leach, Jr... who has been 
district manager of the East Day 
division of the Pacific 4 & Ele 
tric Company, has been le vice 
president in charge of public rela 
tions of that Impany lle wall 
make his headquarters tn tl 1 
office of that company 1n Nat Iran 
Cisco. % a 

Scott Is Chairman 

Sav ‘thie ; f the Awern 
{ s | eC I he 
comt er \ 

\ { 
son ( ~ si 
l Cau me eT C 
Lirman I Ss ( ( 
, 

N16 ( s/ lye 

omitted 
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Discusses Utility Problem 


The following editorial is taken 
from the Toms River (N. J.) Couw- 
rier and is a fair sample of the way 
information is given in sections to 
the public. The editorial is printed 
here as a sample of this type of 
journalism rather than because of its 
value: 

Toms River, N. J.—High prices 
are directly responsible for a new 
problem in public utility law which 
is now being threshed out by the 
courts. The problem is whether or 
not a receiver, appointed by a court, 
is compelled to observe the orders of 
a public utility board, or can he dis- 
regard the rate-fixing powers of such 
aboard: The case is one that Free- 
hold, Keyport and Matawan are 
much interested in. Some time ago 
the Standard Gas Company, supply- 
ing these towns, asked a higher rate 
from the State utility board than the 
board would grant, though it did give 
them a higher rate than the one then 
in force. Following this, the com- 
pany was declared insolvent and a 
petition for a receiver was filed in 
the Chancery Court. Vice-Chan 
cellor John H. Backes appointed 
Prosecutor joseph Stricker of Mid 
dlesex County as receiver, and the 
first act of the receiver was to raise 
the rate ‘way beyond the proposed 
rate that the utility board refused the 
company. Gas users went to Vice 
Chancellor Backes and urged that the 
rate had been fixed by the utility 
board, but the vice-chancellor re 
plied that his court was above the 
utility board and the receiver was 
not bound by the board’s order. 

\ somewhat similar case occurred 
in Alabama. A railroad company ap 
plied for permission to put its men 
on a lower wage scale, and was re 
fused by board of that 
state, which has a power similar to 
that of the Federal board in regulat 
ing upon railroads entirels 
within the State of Alabama. The 
railroad itself insolvent, 
had a receiver appointed, 
and the 
In this 
said to have 
ond ordei 


the wage 
he wage 


wages 


declared 
friendly 
receiver reduced the vages 
instance the wage board 
back with a sec 
upholding its original ac 


come 


tion, denving the power of the court 
to change its decisions by appointing 
a receiver, and insisting that the re 
ceiver is bound by its decision. 


It is altogether possible that Ocean 


County may be met with the 


same 
problem. The Standard Gas Com 
pany is a big sister to the Ocean 
County Gas Company, built by the 


same people and managed by the 
same crowd for many years. The 


Ocean County Gas Company has 
asked a large increase in rates. It 
may get it, and it surely ought to 
get a rate high enough to allow it to 
prosper, whatever that may be found 
to be on proper investigation. It is 
hinted, however, that if the rate al 
lowed by the utility board does not 
suit the company they will ask for a 
receiver, and the latter will make a 
rate that does suit. 

It seems fairly plain to any intelli- 
gent man that the regulation of pub- 
lic utilities has so far proven a fail- 
ure so far as protection to the public 
which uses the utilities is concerned 
just as all laws aimed at monopolies 
in business or combinations in re 
straint of trade have proven a failure 


May it not be that all these at 
tempts at control and regulation of 
big business enterprises are failing 
because they attempt to interfere 
with natural laws? May it not be, as 
a further guess, that all these public 
utilities and all natural or artificial 
monopolies—that is, any business or 
industry capable of being directed 
under a single head—must naturally 
and inevitably gravitate into one or- 
ganization, just as fast as men be 
come sufficiently trained in the art of 
working together and in the science 
of directing the efforts of other men? 
And may we not hazard a still fur 
ther guess that once these monopo 
lies are thus fixed they will be taken 
over by the State and run in the in 
terest of the public? 

I say the regulation of public util 
ties has proven a failure. That is a 
true saving in a large degree. The 
one big benefit resulting from the at 
tempt to control these organizations 
is that at present the issues of stocks 
and bonds are no longer at the will of 
the company but must be approved 
by the State authorities. The utility 
companies have gained much more: 
they have had practically assured to 
them uninterrupted monopoly of 
their business, under a_ perpetual 
franchise, at fluctuating rates to guar 
antee them return on their money in 
vested, thus making their 
stock of real value, guaranteeing that 
value, and allowing them to charge 
up all their bad business mistakes and 


watered 


bad debts against their capital invest 

ment, and charge the public interest 
upon it forever. The companies have 
gained and the public have i 
that all the com 

panies and the public have been wiped 
out, so far as the public’s side is con 
‘erned, while all the advantages given 


lost in 


contracts between 


by the public to the utility companies 
in these contracts are retained by 
them. 

Fifteen years ago George L. Rec 
ord, of Jersey City, who had been 
leading the fight in this country for 
regulated public utilities, said the plan 
was a failure and could not work. 
The only answer to the problem he 
then insisted was public ownership. 
That big business sees now what 
Record stated then is plain from the 
campaign it is making to confuse the 
public mind upon public ownership 
through a costly and mose wide- 
spread propaganda. However, if in 
the evolution of the human race pub- 
lic endeavor is the natural sequence 
of private enterprise, it will follow 


Atlantic Gas & Electric Com- 
pany Certificates of 
Deposit 


The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York reports that they are 
holding $8,500 principal amount of 
the General Gas & Electric Com- 
pany 5 per cent ten-year gold 
bonds with matured coupons ag 
gregating 30 per cent attached, 
against an equivalent amount of 
outstanding certificates of deposit 
representing first lien sinking fund 
) per cent gold bonds of the At 
lantic Gas & Electric Company. 
The certificates of deposit are in 
bearer form and the holders are not 
known. If these certificates of de- 
posit are forwarded to Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, New 
York City, the 5 per cent ten-year 
gold bonds of the General Gas & 
Electric Company will be issued in 
exchange therefor 


Refund to Gas Company 
Confirmed 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Stipula 
tions have been signed before Jus- 
tice Joseph Morschauser by attor 
neys for the Central Hludson Gas 
& Electric Company and the city 
of Poughkeepsie compromising the 
litigation over taxes. 
mise adopted by board of al 
dermen and for 
fund of $35,000 is confirmed in the 
stipulations. 


\ compro 
+] ‘ 
tne 


providing the re 


Giant Gas Holder Being Built 


The second largest gas holder in 
the world is under construction in 
Baltimore. When fully inflated the 
gas tank will stand 228 ft. high and 
will have a capacity of 10,000,000 
cu. ft. of gas 
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Gas Once Sold for $5 per 1,000 
Cu. Ft. 

Davenport, lowa.—At the pres- 
ent time whent the question of set- 
ting an adequate price on gas is 
under discussion, it might be of 
some interest to consumers to 
know what our forefathers had to 
pay for the article. (Of course, 
only “gas” for lighting and heating 
is here under consideration.) 

A charter was granted by the 
city council to the Davenport Gas 
Company in 1854, for a term of 
twenty years. The first gas was 
produced in 1855, and was prob- 
ably the first in Iowa. The price 
was fixed at S4 per 1,000 cu. ft. In 
1857 it was raised by the company 
to $4.50. It remained at that fig- 
ure until 1862, when because of the 
Civil War and increased cost, it 
was raised to $5. And $5 it was 
until 1872. In that year the com- 
pany improved its works, and the 
gas price was reduced to $4.50, and 
in a couple of years to $4. In 1877 
it was $3.50, and in 1880 it went 
down to $3. In 1885 there was a 
reduction to $2.50. It went further 
down to $2 with a considerable dis- 
count on prompt payment. In 
1906 the city council and the com- 
pany set the price at $1 flat, and 
soon thereafter the company al- 
lowed a 10 per cent discount if paid 
within the first ten days of the 
month. In consequence of the 
World War the price of gas was 
raised, but not by far in proportion 
to that of most other commodities, 
it being only $1.40 per thousand 
cubic feet. 





Company Begins Work on 
New Holder 


San Bernardino, Cal—A large 
force of workmen are now employed 
on putting in the concrete founda- 
tions for the half-million cubic foot 
gas holder for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company at its central 
plant at Colton. The excavations 
are all completed, and the concrete is 
being poured. The holder will be 96 
ft. in diameter and, with one or two 
exceptions, will be one of the largest 
in southern California. 

In order to unload the steel for the 
holder it is necessary to raise the 
wires of two telephone companies, 
the Edison Company and the signal 
wires of the Santa Fe Railroad along 
the siding opposite the site of the gas 
plant. 

Fxcavations are now under way 
for other portions of the new appa- 
ratus, which will be put in place as 


fast as the foundations are complet- 
ed and the equipment arrives. 


Natural Gas Rates Down 


McAlester, Okla.—Because natu- 
ral gas sold for industrial purposes 
in McAlester ( which is the principal 
outlet of the Quinton gas field and 
must compete with coal practically 
at the pit mouth) the State corpora- 
tion commission has ordered a mate- 
rial reduction in rates for industrial 
usage be charged by the McAlester 
Gas & Coke Company. The same 
order reduces price which the dis- 
tributing gas company is to pay the 
uinton Oil & Gas Company at its 
wells. Domestic rates in McAlester 
under this order are 40 cents per 
thousand and graded down to 20 
cents if over one million cubic feet 
is consumed by industrial concerns 
that are now paying 27.5 cents. 





Waterville Gas Plant Sold 

Hamilton, N. Y.—The Waterville 
Gas & Electric Company, which for 
several vears has been conducted 
under the superintendency of Bert 
Shepard, of Syracuse, its president, 
has sold its plant and business to 
L. F. Joerissen, of Hamilton, effec- 
tive May 1. The purchaser, whose 
home is in Hamilton, owns and op- 
erates the electric light and power 
plant at Solsville. It is not known 
whether the employment personnel 
of the local concern will be changed 
or not. Frank H. Brace, who has 
managed the business for several 
vears, has proved very efficient in 
his position and is well liked by the 
public which is generally served by 
the plant with heat, power or light- 
ing, and it is hoped he may be re- 
tained. The business was organized 
by the late Marinus W. Terry, who 
conducted it until his death, and 
later it was carried on by his sons 
Several vears ago it was taken over 
by the company of which Mr. Shep- 
ard is president. It lights the streets 
of the village and has large private 
lighting service, together with steam 
heat for many Main Street business 
places and residences. 


Cities Allowed to Intervene in 
Gas Case 

Albany, N. Y.—The City of New 
York has been granted permission 
to intervene in the suit of the City 
of Rochester against the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation and the 
Public Service Commission of the 
State of New York. The case came 





up Mav 3 in the Appellate Division, 
Third Department, sitting in Albany. 
Tudson Hvatt. who is in charge of 
the gas litigation for the corporation 
counsel of New York, argued for 
the application of the metropolis to 
be a party in the suit. 

The suit brought by the City of 
Rochester seeks to establish the il- 
legality of the service charge which 
has been recently fixed by various 
gas companies throughout the State. 
The service charge is in addition to 
the ordinary or regular rate charge 
for the use of gas. It is shown in 
the case that the service charge in 
Rochester is 40 cents per consumer. 
In the counties of Kings, Queens 
and Richmond, in New York City, a 
service charge has been fixed at 75 
cents per consumer monthly. 

The corporation counsel of New 
York holds that this is an illegat 
charge and that the public service 
commission has no power to impose 
such a burden upon the consumer of 
gas. 

The other cities allowed to inter- 
vene with the City of New York are 
Buffalo, Syracuse and New Ro- 
chelle. 

It is claimed that if the suit to es- 
tablish the illegality of the service 
charge is successful it will mean a 
saving of over $50,000 monthly to 
the consumers of gas in the City of 
New York. The saving in the other 
cities mentioned has not been made 
known. 


To Increase Gas Plant at Bath 


Bath, Me—The Central Maine 
Power Company is making arrange- 
ments to increase the capacity of its 
gas plant in this city by adding two 
tanks to the present equipment, giv- 
ing an added capacity of 40,000 cu. 
ft.. which amounts to about one 
day’s supply for this city. 


Discover Natural Gas in Cen- 
tral America 


San Jose, Costa Rica.—Discovery 
of valuable oil and gas territory near 
Puerto Limon, on the eastern coast 
of Costa Rica, is reported here. 

Natural gas is escaping from the 
earth in large quantities at Cahuita, 
and one well from which gas was 
issuing has become the scene of a 
serious fire, in which the derrick and 
well-drilling machinery were de- 
stroved. It is believed here that this 
is the first discovery of natural gas 
in Central America. 
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Disorders in Strike at Lowell 
Gas Company 


Mass.—An atta 


truck ad Ol 


Lowe l] 
nattresses 


] 
breakers at the 


trouble. 
made on the truckload 
f strike 
truck 


swung into Rock Street on the 


of mattresses by a group of 
sympathizers came as the 
wav 
to the plant. The driver was rough 
lv handled and r 
tresses were pulled off the 


some of the mat 
load and 
ripped open, causing the feathers 
to tly around Rock Street like a 
midwinter storm. <A trouble 
call was despatched to police head- 
quarters and a dozen men and Ser- 
geant Frawley soon arrived on the 
scene. They recovered many of 
the mattresses on the street and on 
near by door steps. No 
were made. 


SNOW 


arrests 


The arrival of the bedding was 
the first inkling the strikers 
that the company officials 
preparing for emergencies. 
breakers had been at 
plant during the day 
maintaining 
perintendent 
company 
ceasing ly 
machinery 

lhe 


who entered thi 
} 


had 
were 
Strike 
work in the 
and 
an even supply. Su 
Pritchard and 
officials also worked un 
at the 


were 
other 
boilers and othe: 


number « 
nian 1 
pic it late 
dav nignt, 


cht, April 30, 


bv the picl ets at betw een sixt and 


Satu 


was estimated 


] 
mostly 


report 


from New \ 


Another 


men [hey are 

of town and were 

i i\ ¢ COME 
Philadelphia. 
Came [ta Lowell Mi 


ered 


said thev came with th 


( 


quit work and appeared before a 


ecting of the 


lovees held at 
Headquarters. 
port them as saying tl 
Lowel underan 
they were told thev were 
construction work a 


are re] « irted 


have stated that they were not told 
anything about a strike, and that 
when they found out the real rea- 
their presence 
hastened to leave the 


son for here. the: 


plant an 
apologize to the strike rs. 


lhe thre e men were givena 


by the Li 


a gun and 
men who « 

Inquiry 
brought informati 
additional = strikeb1 
Waiting to go to work 
to Lowell: May 1, the 
and they On cupied TOOmMS, VW hi 1 
declared, were engaged by a 
from the local concern. 


cler] 


Union labor officials are particu 
larly riled by the report that the 
Richardson Hotel had given hous- 
ing accommodations to men 
came to Lowell to break the gas 
men’s strike. One labor official 
who said his union had arranged 
for accommodations at the 
ardson Hotel for a three-day 
vention of New England delegates 
on May 6, 7 and 8, declared he 
would ask the committee in charge 
of the housing arrangements to in 
vestigate the report thoroughly 
and if it true that the hotel 
accommodations to. strike 
breakers he them to call 
off the arrang and 
them elsewhere 


who 


Rich 
con- 


was 
gave 
would ask 
‘ments make 
Brief meetings of the gas oht 
men were held on the first day of 
the strike and were 
made for the continuation of the 
picket system at the plant. Presi 
dent Patrick Cullinane presided 
over the 

The strike came 
\pril 30 and threatened 


the citv without a sufficient sup 


arrangements 


meetings 


1 
about 


of gas for illuminating and ot] 
ome . . 
k work on 


company in getting 


purposes, but 
part of the 
gether a force sufficient to keep 1 
the suppl ’ 
gas from more than temporary in 
convenience, from time to time. 


; probably saved 


\ 


A difference in opinion relatiy 
to the establishment of new v 
and working conditions at the plant 
resulted in the nearly 300 employ 
ees deciding to quit work, although 
in a letter addressed to 
tendent C. R. 
company, they had previouslv stat 


12 


Superin 


Pritchard, of the 


ed that they would not stop work 


ing until midnight. 


\lwavs the threat 


nains 11 
to eve t 
difficult, 
a ‘avier @as, 
wider space throug 
Mr. Pritchard said tha 
pated complaints from users as to 
the adjustment of their gas burn 
ing apparatus, and he stated that 
all of these complaints would be at- 
tended to as fast as the company 
could get around to fix things 
Ouestioned as to the attitude of 
the company towards the strikers, 
he stated that if the men on strike 
desire to return to work they must 
do so at the terms laid down by the 
company in its communication to 
the men He did not just 
what these terms are, but it was 
learned that the company desired 
to put into effect, May 1, a reduc 
tion in wages and a lower rate for 
overtime and holidays. The com- 
pany had felt, said Mr. Pritchard, 
that the men would be willing to 
arbitrate the situation, but the men 
state differently. They say that the 
company broke its agreement 
The cut, according to them 1s of 
11 cents an hour, and relative to 
overtime t! 5 that the. 


“ye , - - 
pe paid 1 4 age ( n hirst 
I 


} 


antic} 


state 


hour of \ af + whi I t] ey 


would re uarter 


Sundays 


for overtime, while 
they would be paid strat 


tht time in 
the plant operated 
vs a week 
nm announce their readi- 
ness to arbitrate the situation at 
any time \ccording to Superin- 
tendent Pritchard, } 
tration is not now one of the things 
that the company 
On April 1 the Lowell Gas Light 
Company reduced its charge to 
consumers from 18 to 17 


100 cu. ft 


iowever AaTDi- 


. 1 ° e 
1s lool ing tor 


cents per 
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